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Qlofes of Recent Exposition. 


In the JLnternational Journal of Ethics for July 
there is an article by a. ‘neutral.’ The author is a 
woman. Since the war began she has travelled in 
Germany and she has travelled in England. And 
in both these countries she has been impressed by 
one thing. Men and women will not be persuaded 
to believe that which they wish not to believe. 
‘Try to convince a German that the Lusitania was 


unarmed and carried no troops, or an Englishman 


that Allied submarines have sunk without warning 


unarmed merchant ships carrying women and 
children in the Sea of Marmora. You will see 
how fiercely the closed mind protects its own 
exclusiveness, attacking not only the unpleasant 
information but its innocent bearer.’ 


So this clever American woman, whose name is 
Gertrude Besse Kino, has returned home, satisfied 
that the only attitude for a philosophical mind is 
neutrality. She has returned home to the United 
States of America where she will find many who 
are neither pro-German nor pro-British, and to 
whom neutrality is the only right attitude. Bear- 


\ ing no unpleasant information, the inngcent bearer 


will fear no injury. 


And yet there are those in the United States of 
America who are disturbed about neutrality. They 
are disturbed because everything is known by its 
fruits, and the fruits of neutrality have not been 
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good. Inthe American Lxfositor for September 
there is an article by a citizen of the United 
States, the Rev. Charles S. Macrartanp, D.D., 
“The Moral Effect of the War 
America.’ The article has the first place in 
the L£xpositor. This is the first sentence of it: 
‘Recent experiences in Europe may have led 


on upon 


to over emphasis, but I am constrained to the 
feeling that the moral effect of this war upon 
America may be worse than upon any of the 
nations involved.’ 


Why does Dr. Mac#aRLAND say that? Because 


of neutrality. ‘Among the belligerent peoples,’ he 
says, ‘there are compensatory influences for its 
awful tragedies. One 
splendid bravery and self-sacrifice, the spirit of 
both patriotic devotion and Christian resignation 
on the part of widows and children, of allegiance 
to conscience, the willingness of the rich to share 
with the poor, the deepening of the religious sense, 
which in some cases has risen to a spiritual atmos- 
phere far above the conflict, the sense of a sublime 
faith in the future, in some cases the discrediting 
of militarism, at times the spirit of intercession, 
and many other moral and spiritual elements which, 
perhaps, go far to counteract the demoralizing 
Many or most of these 


witnesses examples of 


influences of human strife. 
elements are wanting in the moral atmosphere of 


our country.’ 
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Of these elements he selects one for particular 
attention. It is the loss of compassion. ‘We 
have become “used to it,”’ he says, ‘until the 
massacre of a nation has little more effect upon us 
than had the sinking of the Z?tandc with a thousand 
souls but four short years ago.’ 


And then comes this terrible paragraph: ‘ For 
Belgium and her three million destitute and 
starving people we have given seven cents per 
capita, while New Zealand, bearing its own war 
burdens as part of the British Empire, has 


given a dollar and a quarter per capita to - 


Belgian relief. England, staggering under the 
war load, has received and cared for thousands 
of Belgian refugees, and given millions of pounds 
besides. It was thought that the United States, 
the only great nation untouched by the war, 
might furnish the food supplies for Belgium, but 
the Commission was obliged to ask food from 
the whole world to save Belgium from starva- 
tion. It must be remembered, also, that the gifts 
to Belgium from our country include the large 
contributions of the Rockefeller Foundation, so 
that the total of popular contributions is smaller 
than appears. For Servia, with her five millions 
of suffering peoples and her five thousand orphans, 
we have given less than three hundred thousand 
dollars, while the British Serbian Relief Committee 
three months ago had raised a million and a half 
pounds ($7,500,000), and France two million francs 
($400,000). To the more than one million 
Armenians, whose story forms one of the darkest 
chapters in human history, we have given, covering 
the whole period, about one dollar for each sufferer. 
For the sufferers in Northern France little or 
nothing, and for Poland’s millions of homeless, 
wandering peasants, mostly women and children, 
a total of something like two hundred thousand 
dollars.’ 

We could not 
have written it if we would; we would not have 


It is a terrible paragraph, we say. 


written it if we could. But as we read it we see 
that neutrality is not the bravest thing or the best. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our 
dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 
Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 


And paid his subjects with a royal wage ; 


| And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 


And we have come into our heritage. 


The Swarthmore Lecture is delivered every year 
on the evening preceding the assembly of the 
Friends’ Yearly Meeting. The lecturer for 1916 
Henry T. Hopexin, M.A., M.B. Mr. 
HopckIn was sometime missionary in West China. 
As the subject of lecture he chose Zhe Mzsstonary 
Spirit and the Present Opportunity (Headley ; ts. 
net). 


was 


The choice was natural. Was it not a little 
untimely? We are not interested in missions just 
now; we are interested in war. Have not the 
missionaries been told to hold their hand for a 
time? Have not some of them been interned ? 
The proclamation of the grace of God in Christ— 
must it not wait until we have won the war? 

But Mr. Hopcxin seems to think that his 
lecture will show us the way to win the war. He 
says nothing about interned missionaries or sus- 
He speaks only of the posses- 
sion of the missionary spirit. And he does so 
because he seems to think that the nations which 


pended missions. 


| have the missionary spirit and have it most 


abundantly are the nations which are most likely 
to end the war victoriously. 


It is true that Mr. HopGKIN is a Quaker. And 
being a Quaker he conceives it to be his duty to 
abstain from war. But that does not prevent him 
from seeing that there are worse things on earth 
than war. It does not prevent him from seeing 
that God may make use of war, although it is a 


bad thing, to get rid of things that are worse. 


Now if God uses war in order to get rid of things 
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that are worse than war, He will see to it that those 


nations win the war who, as the result of it, will put 
And the 
nations that are most likely to put away these 


away these things from their midst. 


things from their midst are the nations who have 
most of the missionary spirit. 


What are the things that have to be put away? 
The first thing that Mr. Hopck1n mentions is the 
habit of shelving God. This habit has grown upon 
us. It began when we first allowed scientific 
investigators to say that nature does not need a 
God. It began with the discovery of Evolution. 
When Evolution was discovered it was said that 
matter has within itself the faculty of steadily 
beating its own best record. It needs no impulse 
from Spirit. Then the approach of God, even to 
man, was spoken of as ‘interference.’ And it was 
. said, with scornful confidence, that there is no 
use for a God who interferes with the order of 


nature. 


We must get rid of the habit of shelving God. 
The war must help us to get rid of it. We must 
believe once again that God is, and that He isa 
rewarder of them that diligently seek Him. We 
must believe in prayer. We had come to look 
upon prayer as a possibly commendable act of 
devotion for those who were inclined that way. 
But we hesitated to ask for anything in prayer, lest 
we should upset the ‘laws of nature.’ 


Mr. Hopcxin seems to think that it would be 
better to blaspheme God than to shelve Him. 


Now the war in its progress has been the occasion © 


of much rough language about God. And it does 
not seem that the Christian conscience altogether 
condemns it. Perhaps we all agree already that it 
is better to use strong language when speaking 
about God than never to speak or think of Him at 


all. 


Another thing which we have to put away is 
selfish and merciless competition. Mr. HopcKIn 
does not altogether refuse a place to competition. 


He is aware that there is an injunction laid on us 
to provoke one another to love and to good works. 
For there is a rivalry that is good and there isa | 
rivalry that is evil. The rivalry that is evil seeks 
our own prosperity at the expense of our neigh- 
bour’s ; the rivalry that is good finds the prosperity 
of one in the prosperity of all. 

Is the war to bring us back to the rivalry of love 
and good works? It has brought us back already. 
Who are they who have done most for the countries 
that have suffered in the war? It is the nations 
that are bearing the burden of it. There is a deep 
pit dug between the forces that are opposed to one 
another, a pit filled with hatred and revenge, which 
it will take a long time to fill up. But a great 
discovery has been made by those nations which 


are fighting on the same side. It is the discovery 


. that co-operation is better than individual action. 


It is the discovery that through prayer and self- 
sacrifice this whole world may be bound by gold 
chains about the feet of God. And that discovery 
will remain with us when the enmity between the 
contending powers has passed away. 


There is another thing which the nations that 
possess the missionary spirit must put away. It is 
their security. For it is not self-indulgence that 
is destroying the nations, it is security. ‘When 
Christ demanded the great surrender from the rich 
young man, He was in reality calling him not so 
much into a life of poverty as into one of adven- 


ture. What He saw was a man utterly secure in 


| his habitual observance of the law and in his well- 


appointed, comfortable home. ‘ How hard it is,” 
He said, “for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the Kingdom of God.” How hard it is, we might 
add, for them that have riches not to trust in them. 
All uncensciously the sense of security wraps us 
round. We pass day after day in a well-ordered 
routine, never feeling any need to pray for our 
daily bread. We scarcely ever face a situation in 
which we should be utterly helpless without God. 
The more sure we are of drawing our dividends, 
the less do we need to draw on the divine resources. 
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And so we go on complacently until the unexpected 
suddenly happens, as this war happened; the Son 
of Man comes like a thief in the night ; our sense 
of security is shattered, our possessions gone, and, 
facing the great Disturber of our peace, we find 
ourselves naked and ashamed.’ 


Will the war help us out of our sense of security? | 


It has done so already. If it has done anything at 
all for us it has done that. It has done that for 
nearly all of us. It sent us out on an adventure at 
once, though it took us some time to find out how 


tremendous an adventure it was. 


Are we to settle down in security again when the | 
God will see- 


That will be difficult. 
to it that it is made difficult. 
upon us in order that we may put away from us 


war 1s Over? 


If the war has come 


the things that are worse than war, the war wilknot 
come to an end until we are ready to put away 
For war is too evil in itself to be used of 
God for little good. 


security. 


A notable book has been published under the 
title of Zhe Divine Aspect of History (Cambridge : 
At the University Press; 2 vols., 36s. net). It is 
notable on account of the publishing house’ which 
issues it. It is notable on account of its author, 
who bears the name of John Rickards Moz.ey, 
and calls John Henry Newman uncle. And it is 
notable in itself. 

The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel is a history 
of the world. It is a history of the world by one 
who stands beside God and looks down upon it. 
This also is a history of the world. But it is a 
history of the world by one who keeps pace with 
God at work within it. 
in the Supernatural. 


He is therefore a believer 
He is so whole-hearted a 
believer in the Supernatural that for him there is 
God is in all life. Men have not seen 
God always in their life; or when they recorded 
their experiences they have not always given God 
His place in them, so that there is history without 


no natural. 


the recognition of God. Mr. Moz.ry sets such 
history aside. He is concerned with the history, 
whether of Babylonia and Persia, or Greece and 
Rome, ox Israel and Christianity, which recognizes 
that men live and move and have their being in 
God. ) 

He is so thorough a believer in the Supernatural 
that he does not believe in miracle. He means by 
miracle what most of us mean by it—an occasional 


entrance of God, or the power of God, into life, 


_ beyond His ordinary working. Mr. Moziry does 
| not believe that God ever enters, or ever has 


entered, into life in that way. He has had no 
need. He is always in life. 

It is true that some of the documents in which 
Mr. Moztey finds his history in its divine aspect 
contain the record of miracles wrought by God or. 
by the power of God. And the very best of these 
records, the four Gospels, contain the greatest 
number of miracles. He is not a little puzzled to 
find itso. He is still more puzzled to know how 
to get rid of the miracles and retain the Gospels. 


For as soon as the miracle is removed the 
narrative in which it is embedded hangs in the air. 
Nevertheless Mr. Moziry believes that all the 
miracles can be got rid of, except the miracles of 
healing. And the miracles of healing need not be 
called miracles. Jesus had exceptional psychical 
power, or people then were exceptionally susceptible 
to psychical influence. Did He not always demand 
faith before He healed? Is it not said that ‘He 
could do no miracle there because of their un- 


belief?? And what is faith but psychical suscepti- 
bility ? 

Is the raising of the dead a miracle of healing ? © 
Mr. Moz.ey does not think so. It is true that 
Jesus mentioned the raising of the dead along with 
miracles of healing in His reply to the messengers 
of John the Baptist. ‘Go your way and tell John 
the things which ye do hear and see: the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers 
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are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good tidings preached to 
them. And blessed is he, whosoever shgll not be 
offended in me’ (Mt 114°), 
impressed by that passage. It is ‘the most remark- 
able assertion by Jesus of his own deeds which the 
three earlier gospels contain.’ 


Mr. Mozzey is much 


And he points 
out, very properly, that in that passage Jesus lays 
stress, not on the wonder of His works, but on their 
beneficence. That is clear from the clause in 
which the affirmation of His deeds culminates: 
‘the poor have the gospel preached to them.’ But 
the raising of the dead is a difficulty. If it did not 
occur, why is it thrown in along with things which 
did occur? Mr. Moztey concludes that in that 
example Jesus was speaking metaphorically. He 
quotes the words ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead’ to show that He did sometimes speak 
metaphorically of the dead. And so He did. 
But He spoke metaphorically also of the blind 
and the deaf. 


Since Mr. Moztey does not believe that Jesus 
raised any one from the ‘dead, we shall not expect 
him to believe that He rose from the dead Him- 
self. 
we may do him a serious injustice. 
that he does not believe in the resurrection of the 
body of Jesus from the dead, but he does believe 
in the resurrection of His soul. 


But if we come to that conclusion hurriedly 
It is quite true 


How does Mr. Moztry show that Jesus ,did not 
rise from the dead in the body? By showing that 
the resurrection narratives in the 
inconsistent. But he says at once, ‘My object in 
doing so is not to deny the truth or the importance 
of the belief expressed in the words, “Christ is 


Gospels are 


risen,” but to show that the event thus indicated | 
belonged to the spiritual world and not to the 


world discerned by our ordinary senses; from 
which it will follow that the resurrection, when 
rightly understood, was not a miracle, but that it 
implies a new kind of perception on our part, the 
perception of a world higher than the world of 


sense.’ 


This is not quite easy to understand. How is 
the perception of a world higher than the world of 
Mr. 
MOZLEY seems to mean that it was by His resurrec- 
tion—His spiritual resurrection—that Jesus brought 
life and immortality to light. 
remained alive. 


sense a new kind of perception on our part ? 


He rose in spirit and 
In the spiritual state He was able 
to communicate with those whom He left behind 
upon the earth. He communicated so with Saul 
of Tarsus. That communication gave His followers 
the certainty of a spiritual world ‘higher than the 
world of sense.’ 

And that spiritual communion which the risen 
Lord now established between Himself and His 
followers on earth is the source of all the strength 
which belief in the Resurrection gave to the early 
Church. ‘The resurrection of the body would have 
been nothing. As soon as the Church adopted 
that incredible dogma, says Mr. Moz ry, weakness 
set in. The uniqueness and the power of Jesus 
consist in this that He first, and He only, rose 
from the dead and continued to live, a spiritual 
presence in heaven, able to communicate with His 
disciples on earth and to strengthen them to over- 
come the world. 

Mr. Moziry does not believe in miracle, and 

believe in the bodily 
He does not believe in 


therefore he does not 
resurrection of Jesus. 

miracle, and therefore he does not believe that 
Jesus was more than man. But if He was the first 
to rise from the dead in spirit, and by rising was 
able to ‘shed forth this which ye now see and 
hear,’ He must have been a most remarkable 
man. What does Mr. Moz.ey ‘say about Him? 
He says, ‘ He was the man who first received, as 
his own proper inheritance, the Divine Spirit and 
Power in its fullness; and those who receive it 
after him have been helped by him either through 
his direct influence upon them, or by influences 
indirectly due to him; or, if they have stood 
altogether outside his influence (as is generally the 
case with Mohammedans), they have been unable 
to bring their goodness to permanent and ever- 
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increasing fruitage. The progress of mankind is 
founded on him in a unique sense. This makes 
him greater than his fellow-men; but it does not 
make him outside the range of comparison with 


them.’ 


‘Two parsons were talking earnestly together 
close beside They were discussing an 
excellent layman, whom they both admired for his 
great qualities and his blameless life. 
a Christian?” said the first. ‘‘ Well,” said my 
other neighbour, ‘it all depends upon what you 
mean by a Christian.” ‘I mean,” said the first 
speaker, with a slight touch of indignation in 
his tone, “does he believe in the divinity of Christ?” 
It turned out apparently that the admirable layman 
had expressly said that he did not, but that he 
believed Jesus Christ to have been the most 
perfect man who had ever lived. So it was agreed 
that he could not be a Christian. And this is not 
an uncommon attitude of mind among the best of 


me. 


our laity.’ 

So begins an article on ‘The Divinity of Christ 
—What does it Mean?’ The article lies hidden in 
the heart of a book with the title of Hazth or Fear? 
(Macmillan ; 3s. 6d.), if anything can be said to 
be hidden in a book which maintains a fresh 
attitude to Christian doctrine throughout, and is so 


timely. It is a book to which certain members of 


the Church of England have contributed articles. | 


They are not in all cases known to one another, 
or even to the editor. But every one of them has 
been driven by the war to think out a new way of 
commending Christ. For with all their catholicity 
And 


she is failing simply because she is no longer 


they are assured that the Church is failing. 


bearing witness to the living Christ, the Redeemer 
and Saviour of men. The editor of the book is 
the Rev. C. H. S. Marruews, Vicar of St. Peter’s 
in Thanet. The author of the article on ‘The 
Divinity of Christ’ is the Rev. Harold Anson, 
Rector of Birch-in-Rusholme, Manchester. 


It is the editor who says that the Church is 


“But is he, | 
| admit that He is God, they deprive Him of reality 


; School. 


ailing, and why. But Mr. ANSON agrees. And 
not only does he agree that the Church is no 
longer bearing witness to the living Christ, he even 
holds that she no longer understands who the 


living Christ is. 


He observes a growing tendency to separate the 
Godhead from the Manhood in Christ. First 
there are those who take the Manhood and leave 
the Godhead alone. ‘They feel that, if they 
and make Himinhuman. It appears to them that 
the parsons want to rob them of the real, genuine, 
brotherly, flesh and blood man, whom they can 
understand, and who understands them, and to 
substitute for Him a sort of demigod, who is 
neither exactly God nor wholly man, whose psy- 
chology is quite incomprehensible, who acts, now 
as God, now as man, who cannot really be any 
example to us, because He can always summon to 
His aid resources which lie outside our scope, and 
who bears no sort of real relation to mankind as 
we know it to-day. For such a being they have 
no use.’ : 

Then there are those who are very zealous for 
the Godhead. They are mostly, Mr. Anson 
thinks, those who have some official position in 
the Church, whether in the pulpit or in the Sunday 
Their theology is the theology of the 
Their idea is that ‘by some 
necessary and inevitable process (usually connected 
with the Miraculous Birth) the son of Mary was, 
magically as it were, and in a moment, lifted out 


stained-glass window. 


of all those limitations which we associate with 
humanity, except in so far as He chose to assume 
voluntarily certain humiliating experiences, just 
as the wealthy West-ender bent on “slumming” 
assumes a temporary and dramatic poverty in 
unclean surroundings prior to returning to a life 
of comfort and ease.’ 


Now Mr. Anson does not believe that the truth 


about the person of Christ can be gained by simply 


combining this Man and this God into a single 
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composite Being, to be called the God-Man. It is 
doubtful if such a composite Being is thinkable. 
It is certain that He is not the Christian Christ. 
Far more near to the Christian conception of 
Christ, if we could reach it, would be the thought 
of one who could not be the perfect man without 
being also God, and who could not be the perfect 
For the terms God 
and man are not antithetical, but complementary. 


God without being also man. 


Mr. 
Christ whom the clergy preach is one who conde- 


ANSON tells us that to many laymen the 


scended to patronize men. 
genuinely experienced, an interest and share in the 
ordinary trials of life. But it was ‘nothing more 
than the amiable adventures of the slumming 
ladies who make excursions among a class to 
which they do not belong, and whose point of 
view must always be wholly alien and unreal to the 
class which they set out to reform. 


about such a Christ as the Church appears to 


He simulated, or even | 
_ To separate the God from the Man in Christ, and 


Their feeling © 


propound is exactly that of the Labour Party © 


towards the proposals of their middle-class 
sympathizers: it is very kind of them to be 
interested, but they prefer to work out their own 
problems with the help of leaders who belong to 
their own class.’ 

But the true Christ is just a leader who belongs 
to our own class. The true Christ is a true man. 
only when it is one with God; and there is that 
in God—we call it Sonship—which comes to its 
fulfilment only when it is one with man. 
this oneness possible for all men, He came: ‘that 


they may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in 


me, and I in thee, that they also may be in 
us.’ The Incarnation united God with man: the 
Redemption united man with God. And so close 
is the affinity between God and man that the Son 
of God who first formed the union could have had 
no divided consciousness. His acts are not to be 
parcelled out between His Godhead and His 
manhood. He did not walk on the water as a God 


and rest on the well as a man. Just as we now 


_ remitted only at Christ’s intercession. 


| Christ. 


find no difficulty, but a great relief, in knowing that 
God is capable of suffering, so we may find a great 
deliverance in knowing that to humanity nothing 
is impossible. 

Now, as soon as we see that Godhead and 
manhood are complementary, we see how we may 
reach a simple thinkable conception of the Person 
of Christ. Is He man? Then what is man? 
Man at his best and highest is the Lord Jesus 
Is He God? Then whatis God? God is 
simply the highest and best that we can conceive 
of man, and that again is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


say this He did as God and that as Man, is to 
do violence, not only to Christ, but to our own 
thinking. For we cannot think of Christ (if we 
think of Him truly) without thinking of God; and 
we cannot think of God (if we think of Him truly) 
without thinking of Christ. 


We do think of God without thinking of Christ. 
We think of Him as in deliberate opposition to 
Christ. We think of Him still, if not so crudely as 


before, as One who exacts penalties which are 
We do 


_ think also of Christ without thinking of God. 
| This is the peculiar error of the thought of our 


day. For we are much given to thinking of 


_ Christ as just one of ourselves, even demanding 


| used winning words in saying it. 


There is that in man which comes to its fulfilment that He be preached as just one of ourselves. 


And the immediate consequence is the discovery, 


as we suppose, that He was not quite perfect, and 
To make _ therefore not altogether such as God 1s, though it 


is from Him that we have our knowledge of God. 


What is the greatest thing in the world? 


_ ‘Love,’ said Professor Henry DrumMonp, and 


‘Righteousness,’ 
says Principal P. T. Forsyru, and says it in 
language that is stern and uncompromising, 


Dr. Forsytu has written a book about the war. 
He calls it Zhe Christian Ethic of War (Longmans ; 
6s. net). Why has he written it? Not because he 
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is a writer of books, but because he feels that the 
teaching of Christ, and every form of sound 
Christian doctrine, demand of us that we should 
go to war. He feels this so strongly that—we 
must not say he cannot find language strong 
enough to express his feelings. Dr. ForsyTH 
always finds language that is strong enough, how- 
ever strong his feelings are. He feels it so strongly 
that he uses language of those who think they 
should not go to war which no military representa- 


tive on any tribunal need ever hope to surpass. 


Why, he asks, do Christian men hesitate to go 
to war? Their answer is, Because Christ taught 
them to forgive their enemies, not to go to war 
with them. Did He? Then why did He not 
forgive His own enemies? Dr. ForsyTH is not 
forgetting the prayer on the ‘Father, 


forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ “It 


Cross : 
is a beautiful prayer. Dr. ForsyrTH is not oblivious 
of the beauty of it. But it was not answered. 

Wait till the seventieth year from the birth of 
- Christ and you will see if it was answered. ‘Three 
times Dr. Forsyru refers to that year 70 A.D. 
and the destruction of Jerusalem. And every 
time he says it was God’s judgment on the Jews 


for the Cross of Christ. 


But again the pacifist answers, and says that 
Christ taught us to love our enemies and not to go 
to war with them. To which Dr. ForsyTu replies 
with emphasis that He taught the love of enemies 
to His own followers as followers, not to rulers and 
magistrates. ‘ Love,’ he says, ‘has its place rather 
within the Church than between societies like 


nation and nation.’ 


What rules between societies like nation and | 


Is that a 
Once at least Dr. Forsyru has a 


nation is not love, but righteousness. 
little startling ? 
suspicion that it may seem so. Therefore he puts 
it in this way: ‘It is not at last a question of 
Jove between men over against righteousness between 
men, but of the love and righteousness between 


holy God and evil man, between love as com- | 


munion where it meets love and love as saving 
judgment where it does not. It is the difference 
between a mystic ‘communion of love and a 
righteous kingdom of.love. It is a question of the 
application and exercise of God’s love; which 
exercise is one thing without a Church of the 
regenerate, and another thing as righteous dis- 
cipline and judgment-grace towards a yet unre- 
generate world. The salvation of God is, to those 
who are but in a relation of law, righteousness ; 
but to those who are joined in Gospel it is love. 
In the one it is law, judgment, war; to the others 
joy and peace in the Holy Ghost... But always 


love and always holy at any cost to life or limb.’ 


But Dr. ForsytH will startle us yet more. He 
challenges our interpretation of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He challenges any interpretation that 
comes to the Sermon on the Mount before it has 
come to the Cross. The Sermon on the Mount 
says, ‘ Resist not evil’; but what does the Cross 
We did think that the Cross said the same, 
Dr. ForsytH will not 


say? 
if it said anything at all. 
allow us to think so any more. For again we 
notice that the Cross is not to be understood till 
we include the destruction of Jerusalem. Did 
Jesus at the Cross reject the help of the Father’s 
When the time came for the 


* 
judgment of God on Jerusalem, ‘He summoned 


legions of angels? 


the legions it did not suit Him to ask for to avert 
the Cross.’ 


The religion of the Sermon on the Mount (as 
usually understood) and the religion of the Cross, 
he says, are two different religions. The one is 
represented by the 23rd Psalm, the other by the 
51st. The one type Dr. Forsytu calls anthropo- 
centric religion. For the prime interest of the 
23rd Psalm is man, with God to help him. It 
ends in subjective humanism, with God squeezed 
out. The other type is theocentric. The prime 
interest of the 51st Psalm is God, with man to 
worship and serve Him absolutely. Its mysticism 
is objective and moral, and it ends in the Kingdom 


of God. 
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Aceus as (Prisoner. 


By THE Rev. James Morratt, D.D., D.Lirt., Hon. M.A. (Oxon), PROFESSOR OF 
CuurcH History IN THE UNITED FREE CHURCH CoLLEGE, GLascow. 


Durinc the eight years which have passed since I 
published the article on ‘The Trial of Jesus’ in 
Tue Dictionary oF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS 
(vol. ii, pp. 749-759), very little material has 
accumulated except on the fringes of the subject. 
The chronology has been discussed, particularly in 
the light of astronomical calculations; sporadic 
contributions have been made to the criticism of 
various episodes, notably Dr. Karl Kastner’s 
Jesus vor Pilatus (1912), Dr. A. W. Verrall’s study 
of the Lucan account of Jesus before Herod 
(Journal of Theological Studies, x. 322-353), and 
Miss Brodrick’s Z7ial and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth (1908) ; but hardly any radical change 
has taken place in the critical position. Perhaps 
more work has been done on the topographical 
details than on the historical; which is not 
surprising, for the critical estimate of these 
narratives involves not only a comparative study 
of the Synoptic and Johannine traditions, but a 
reconstruction of the situation in the light of 
archeological and antiquarian research. These 
two lines of inquiry, into the literary data and into 
the contemporary Jewish situation, react upon one 
another. The data or probabilities thrown up by 


the latter, especially, must affect any estimate © 


formed of the latter; they must be allowed to 
check, if not to determine, the interpretation of the 
relevant texts at several crucial points. 

One illustration of this interconnexion is fur- 
rv 'shed by the allusions to Jesus as ‘bound.’ The 
/ wnoptic tradition! records that He was not bound 
\ il the morning after the arrest in Gethsemane, 
a, not until He had been tried by the council; 
Je ‘s was bound by the Jews,? before being dis- 
pa\ ed to Pilate, the binding perhaps denoting 
tha, He had been condemned to death. The 

17 ugh Luke omits all references to binding (3h) 

27.4 themob. There is no absolute proof in any of the 
Gospels (not even in Lk 22°) that Annas was on the spot ; 
the presence of one of his attendants proves nothing. The 
mob were armed with swords, and with clubs, z.e. with the 
long oak quarterstaff or fighting-bat, ‘an old Semitic weapon ; 
handstaves are mentioned in the Book of Samuel and 

Ezekiel. The bedels and rake-hell band of the chief priests 
came armed to the garden, to take Jesus, with swords and 
staves’ (Doughty, Avabda Deserta, i. 147). 


| (18!) military detachment. 


Johannine tradition makes the binding take place 
apparently as a precaution in Gethsemane ;* Jesus 
is bound before He is sent to Annas, and bound 
again (or, still) when He is dispatched to Caiaphas. 
It would not decide the question finally, if we 
knew the exact custom followed by the Jews in 
dealing with a prisoner under arrest, for we cannot 
assume that the forms of legal procedure would be 
scrupulously observed under the circumstances. 
But there is uncertainty even as to these very 
forms. Was a prisoner kept bound during his 
examination? Or, was he unbound when he was 
being tried? The Roman custom seems to have 
been the former even in Palestine and Syria, if we 
are to judge from the experience of Paul (Ac 262%), 
But, according to the Johannine as well as to the 
Synoptic tradition, Jesus was in the hands of the 
Jews till He was handed over to Pilate. The 
Fourth Gospel rightly preserves the fact of a two- 
fold examination of Jesus, before Annas and before 
Caiaphas, in different places. The latter was the 
trial proper, if we can speak of any Jewish trial at 
all. Annas, we are told, sent Jesus dedeevov mpds 
Kaiddav tov dpxeepéa (184), and the exegesis of 
dedeuevov partly depends on the view we take of 
the preliminary proceedings before Annas. _ If 
these corresponded to a trial or judicial examina- 
tion of the prisoner, then it is on the whole more 
likely that dedenevov means ‘bound again’ than 
‘still bound’ or ‘ bound as he was,’® on the assump- 
tion that Jews were in the habit of freeing a 
prisoner when he was being cross-examined by 
the authorities.® 

This is not a point, of course, at which we can 
expect any light from the Synoptic tradition. But 

3 Where the arrest is made by men who include a Roman 
The latter would act as they 
did in the case of Paul (Ac 21°), 

4 Whether the Roman soldiers left Jesus, after consigning 
Him to Annas, we are not told; but the responsibility for 
Him throughout the night rested with His Jewish captors. 

5 Asin Ac 2477, 6 RE Karédure Tov ILatdov dedewévor. 

®It is possible that Ac 22° favours the idea that a 
prisoner was unbound before a Jewish tribunal, for the 
Roman commander unbinds Paul before taking him into the 
presence of the Jewish authorities. But the passage is not 
free from difficulties, 
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in Mt 26° (oi 8& kparnoavres Tov “Inooty amijyayov 
mpos Kaiddav) the phrase zpos Kaiddav, as in Jn 
184, raises a topographical question. Where did 
Caiaphas hold his sitting? The exact locality is 
doubtful. If zpos Kaiafay meant simply that Jesus 
was sent to Caiaphas, 7.e. to where Caiaphas as 
high priest was known to have convened the 
council, it need not have been his house, but the 
ordinary or a special meeting-place of that body. 


There is a rabbinic tradition that forty years before | 
the fall of Jerusalem the council met outside the | 


temple precincts, and Derenbourg?} based on this 
the conjecture that the council before which 
Jesus was condemned met in the chanwjoth, the 
booths or bazaars held by the powerful family of 
Annas on the Mount of Olives. But the tradition 
_is not to be accepted unhesitatingly, and Deren- 
bourg’s guess has found little favour among those 
best competent to judge. It is probable that the 
council was allowed to hold its sederunt outside 
the temple precincts, under certain exceptional 
circumstances. The Synoptic tradition may well 
be correct in making the members gather in the 


| Johannine traditions 
| historical sequence, it will be well to have before 


palace of the high priest Caiaphas, which was not 
far from the fortress of Antonia, or (more probably) 
the palace of Herod, where Pilate held his trial. 
At any rate, these problems of topography are not 
affected by the phrase zpos Kaid¢av. On the other 
hand, the meaning of dedeuevov in Jn 18%4 is partly 


_ determined, as I have said, by our conception of 


what the proceedings under Annas amounted to. 
Both points are raised afresh, however, in the 
interesting hypothesis which Sir William Ramsay 
has recently put forward in the pages of this: 
magazine (xxvii. 296f., 360f., 410 f., 471 f, 540f.), 
on ‘The Denials of Peter.’ They are exactly the 
sort of points at which an archeologist is some- 
times able to correct conventional interpretations 
of a literary text. As the aim of the hypothesis is 
to settle the differences between the Synoptic and 
and to disentangle the 


us a brief table of the relevant episodes in the 
Synoptic narrative of what occurred between the 
arrest in Gethsemane and the consignment of 
Jesus to Pilate on the following morning. 


Mark. MatTTHeEw. LUKE. 
(Aria?) “night: 20° mioht : 2254 night: 
\ \ 3 fa \ o/s L > ee 2 A 
T™POS TOV apXLEpEa.. mpos Kataday rt. 4. eis THY Oikiay Tod a. 
14°°64 cross - questioning 26596 cross - questioning and 
and condemnation condemnation by 
by authorities. authorities, 
ee maltreatment of 26% maltreatment of Jesus. 225462 Peter’s denial. 
; Jesus. «2268-65 maltreatment of Jesus.. 
4° 2 Peters denial: 2669-75 Peter's denial. 
(B) 151 morning: " ¥272. “morning: 66-71 i 
b 8: 7 ning : 226-71 morning : 
meeting of council. meeting of council. meeting of council, 
Jesus bound and Jesus bound and sent cross - questioning and 
sent to Pilate. to Pilate. condemnation by 
authorities. 


Now the Johannine tradition records a double 
night? examination, first by Annas and then by 


1 “Ces échoppes étaint assez connues a Jérusalem pour qu’on 
les désignat simplement sous le nom de Lanouiot, et c’est 1a que 
siégeait le sanhédrin lorsqu’il eut quitté le sanctuaire. La, 
Jésus fut conduit dans la demeure de Caiphe et de son 
beaupére Hanan, sur le mont des Oliviers méme’ (Zssaz sar 
? Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine, pp. 467-468). 

* The rabbinic statement of Jose ben Chalafta, which Sir 
William Ramsay cannot verify (p. 361), seems to be from 
Babyl, Sanhed. 88 6. 


23! Jesus sent to Pilate. 
Caiaphas: the latter is only mentioned, but under 
the former (when the canonical order of chap. 18. 
is retained) some episodes are grouped which 
correspond more or less roughly to a cross-question- 
ing of Jesus, a certain maltreatment, and Peter’s. 
denial. 

Instead of placing the informal investigation by 
Annas before (A), and identifying (A) with the 
trial under Caiaphas, Sir William Ramsay 
harmonizes the two traditions by conjecturing that 
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(A) really was the informal trial under Annas, and 
that (B) corresponds to the trial under Caiaphas. 
This hangs from the hypothesis that the writer of 
the Fourth Gospel was John, who, as an eye- 
witness, must have had a better knowledge of the 
course of events than was available to the other 
Evangelists. I donot enter again into this problem. 
My point is to show that whatever the merits of the 
theory may be, it involves a forced interpretation 
of one or two phrases in the text. 

For example, if this theory is to advance, it is 
essential to account for the remark in Mt 2657 that 
Jesus was taken by His captors to Caiaphas the 
high priest, where the scribes and elders had 
gathered. Sir William ingeniously surmounts the 
obstacle by explaining that zpos Kaidday means 
the ultimate destination of the party, that the only 
sense of the Greek is judicial (‘to appear before 
Caiaphas as judge’), but that, as it was not yet 
time for Caiaphas to preside over the council, 
Jesus was taken tothe house of Annas. Thus there 
is perfect agreement between Matthew and John, for 
the latter states that Jesus was taken zpos” Avvav 
mporov (181), and that Annas sent him on later to 
Caiaphas (pds Kaidpav, 1824), Furthermore, zpos 
‘Kaidgay must have the same sense in Jn 1874 as 
in Mt 2657, and this leads to the assertion that 
Jesus never was in the house of Caiaphas at all; 
the morning trial before Caiaphas took place in the 
ordinary meeting-place of the council; and zpos 


Caiaphas,’ as scholars have hitherto assumed. 


In the course of his argument he challenges my | 
| disciple.’ 


translation of Mt 26°’ and Jn 18%, and even 


charges me with misunderstanding the Greek in 


such a way as to distort the evidence of the Gospel 
text. 


of archzology. You do not 


Greek is Greek. 


need to have travelled or dug in the East in order | 
to know the scope of a preposition or ofa participle, _ 


and I propose, with the Editor’s permission, to 


show that Sir William Ramsay’s charges are not | 


well founded. 

(1) The first passage is Mt 26°”: 
tov “Incoty amyyayov mpos Kaidday tov dpxvepéa, 
Orov ob ypapparets Kal of mperPvrepor ovvnxXonoayv. 
The Authorized Version translates zpds Kaiddav 
by ‘to Caiaphas’; the Revisers, noting the d7ov 


c ‘\ / 
Ol be KPAaTYOAVTES 


which follows, improved this into ‘to the house of | 


Caiaphas,’ and I took the same line in my transla- 
tion. It is quite a common use of zpés. In N.T. 


This is a matter of exegesis, fortunately, not | 


Greek itself we have two or three decisive parallels, 


| as, for example, in Ac 113, where the circumcision 


party at Jerusalem charge Peter with lax conduct: 
elo Ges pos AvOpas axpoBvatiav éxovras Kalavvedayes 
atrots. Their objection was that he had entered 
the house of Cornelius and his friends and partaken 
of food, not that he had joined an open-air picnic. 
To enter the society of the uncircumcised meant, 
in this connexion, to enter their house. It is 
perfectly fair, then, to bring this out in an English 
rendering by, ‘You went into the houses of the 
uncircumcised and you ate with them.’ A still 
more clear instance of zpds with the accusative of a 
personal name implying the house of the person 
mentioned occurs in Ac 16°; é&eAOdvres & dard Ths 
purakns eionAOov mpds THv Avodtay Kal iddvTes Tape 
KdXecav Tovs adeAHors Kat €&7AGav, where pos THY 
Avdiav is another way of saying that when Paul 
and Silas left the prison they went ‘to the house of 
Lydia’ (cp. v.!2). These are Lucan ! instances, but 
scholars have noted similar cases of this use of 
apos without the article in the Fourth Gospel, e.g. 
a passage like this very 1874, where Zabn points 
out that mpos Kaidéday ‘kann heissen in die 
Wohnung des Genannten, und die Verbindung 
des Namens mit dem Amtstitel an dieser Stelle 
lasst vermuten dass die Wohnung gemeint ist,’ or 
like 202 (€pxerau mpos Sipwva Iérpov Kal mpos tov 
dAXov pabyrnv), where Dr. E. A. Abbott? suggests 


'that the repetition of the prepesition means, 


Kaidpay never denotes ‘to (the residence of) simply that ‘the two were not living in the same 


house, and Mary is to be supposed as being 
accompanied by Peter to the house of the other 
I do not lay much stress on Jn 207, but 
the general fact is clear, and in order to clinch the 
matter, I shall quote the first case ® which occurs 
to me inthe LXX. In Gn 44™, ‘Judah and his 
brothers came to [D1 702] Joseph’s house, for he 
was yet there.’ The Greek translator rendered 
this, eloprAOev Sé “Iovdas Kal of GdeAGor adrod mpos 
Here again the 


"Iwond, ért avtov ovTos €xel, 
But it is needless 


article is absent, as in Mt 26°”. 


1Luke’s equivalent for Matthew’s mpos Katdpay roy 
dpxepéa and Mark’s ‘pds roy dpxvepéa is els tiv oixlay rod 


| dpxvepéws, and this shows how he understood the preposition 


and the situation, for he had Mark’s text at least before him. 
As Sir G. A. Smith observes (Jerzsalem, ii. 571), ‘locality 
is implied also in Mt 26°7, Mk 14°.’ 

2 Johannine Grammar, 2367. 

3 I notice now one even earlier, where ‘the woman was 
taken into Pharaoh’s house’ (12), 775 m2) is rendered mpos 
apaw, the inferior variants being mpos (els) Tov otkoy &, 
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to multiply instances of a usage which is familiar 
to any student of Hellenistic Greek, namely, that 
mpos with the accusative of a personal name may 
mean ‘to the house of that person,’ like chez in 
French. The LXX is full of instances, e.g. 
Bx 210 poll *S S167 197, "2" Sr staat ete. 
Whether it is correct to expand the proposition 
thus, depends altogether on the context, but the 
rendering is perfectly legitimate. 

In view of this, it is amazing to find that Sir 
William Ramsay dismisses the R.V. of Mt 26°’ as 
‘impossible, for in Greek the preposition zpos with 
the accusative of a personal name cannot mean 
“to the house of that person” ; but it is technical 
and idiomatic in the sense of “to appear before a 
person as judge in a court of justice,” and this is 
what is meant in this place. Dr. Moffatt in his 
‘““New Translation” follows the error of the Revisers, 
although the Authorised Version is right.’ This is 
a strong statement, but it is strong only in language. 
The negative assertion about zpés is positively 
erroneous. It must be a recent discovery, for in 
St. Paul the Traveller (first edition, p. 223) Ac 
164° is rendered by Sir William himself, ‘and they 
went out from the prison and entered into! Lydia’s 
house’! The fact is, however, that it is not a 
discovery at all, but a slip, and a bad slip. 
Whether the judicial and technical sense of zpdés 
is applicable to the present passage is another 
question. So far as grammar goes, it is as possible 
as the local sense with a verb of motion, but I do 
not think it probable that the writer of Mt intended 
to make a subtle suggestion in 265, that Jesus was 
simply being led away to appear before Caiaphas 
as judge, since he has just used pds in its local 
sense (v.18, where both the Authorized and the 
Revised Versions render zpos oé by ‘at thy house’). 
Even in the parallel Johannine text, there is a 
detail which militates against the hypothesis that 
mpos Kaidédav in 1874 implies ‘before Caiaphas as 
judge,’—I mean the fact that the Evangelist has just 
(v.18) written, jyayov mpos "Avvay azpatov. Now 
Sir William Ramsay allows that while zpds ’Avvav 
here is ‘to (be judged by) Annas,’ the judicial 
sense? does not exclude the local, and the examina- 
tion before Annas is admitted not only to have 
taken place in the house of Annas, but to have 
been merely an informal, unofficial inquiry, pre- 

* T assume this translates pds, not the inferior reading eis. 


* Which is probably present in Lk 237 and Ac 2521, in both 


cases with dvaméure. 


liminary to the real trial before Caiaphas. It is 
surely natural that, in the absence of any specific 
indication to the contrary, zpos Kaid¢av should 
have the same meaning as zpos “Avvav, especially 
when zpérov seems to link both statements to- 
gether ; and it is illogical to allow the local impli- 
cation of zpds in rpds”Avvav, and then to fall foul 
of those who take zpos Kaidpay in the same way. 
In this connexion I must say a word about the 
Lucan tradition. It has been long disputed 
whether Luke intended Annas or Caiaphas when 
If he meant 
Annas,?—and there is a good case for this, —then his 
enigmatic statement about the morning council 
(22°, cuvynxOn 76 tpexBuréprov Tod aod apxtepets TE 


> \ eg a > D 
he wrote eis TYV OLKLAVY TOU APXKXLEPEWS. 


Kal ypapparels, Kal dayyayov airoy eis TO cvvédptov 
avtov) certainly leaves it an open question where 
the council meeting was held. If «is ro cvvedprov 
airav denotes the place, it is clear that this was 
not the house of Annas. But there is nothing to 
prove that it was the regular meeting-place of the 
council; it may have been the house of Caiaphas,’ 
for all that we know. And ovvédprov may mean 
‘council’ as well as ‘council-chamber’; it was 
used in the same broad sense as our ‘court,’ and 
eis TO ovvedptov might well mean ‘before the court.’ * 
So far as the Lucan‘ evidence goes, it does not 
necessarily prove or disprove that the council met 
in the house of Caiaphas. 

* (2) The second passage which has been brought 
under discussion is Jn 18%: dwéorerdey ody adrov 
6”Avvas dedeuevoy pds Kaidday tov apxiépea. As 
Jesus had been bound already, according to the 
Fourth Gospel (181%), by the time that He reached 
the palace of Annas, the repetition of ‘bound’ 
here is curious. If it occurred in v.?8, it would be 
more intelligible, for this would bring the Johannine 
tradition into line with the Synoptic. But the 
unexpected mention of dedeucvov in the twenty- 
fourth verse makes one ask why the writer went 
out of his way to describe Jesus as ‘bound,’ when 
He was dispatched by Annas to Caiaphas. Was it 
because his readers would assume that the prisoner 


’ Wellhausen, who inclines to this view, finds that the 
original framework of Jn 18 agreed with Lk, but he restores 
the original by drastically expunging not only v.74 but rp@rov 
and dpxlepeds dv rod éviavrod éxeivov from v. and amé rod 
Kaidga from v.*8 (Zvangelium des Johannes, p. 81). 

+ But dd ro Kaidga in Jn 1878 means ‘from the house of 
Caiaphas,’ as Dr. Field (Motes on Translation of N.T., 
p- 106), recognized, quoting the parallel expression in Mk 5° 
(ad Tov dpxiovvaydyou). 


A 
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had been unbound during the interview with 
Annas? This view of the case is not a novelty of 
exegesis. It has been held by several orthodox 
and conservative editors of the Gospel, notably by 
Godet and Westcott... The former thinks that 
‘Jesus had no doubt been unbound during His 
examination; this scene over, Annas had Him 
bound anew to send Him to Caiaphas.’ Westcott 
reads the passage in the same way: ‘During the 
inquiry the Lord would naturally be set free. 
This explains the notice that He was (again) bound 
before going on to Caiaphas.’ The inference is 
scarcely natural; we want more evidence for the 
assumption than seems to be as yet available. Still, 
it is a fair conjecture, and as I read the narrative 
in this light, I translate the verse, ‘Then Annas 
had Him bound and sent Him to Caiaphas.’ Which 
is true to the Greek, and not untrue to the spirit 
and meaning of the story; it simply puts into 
definite English a view for which there is at least 
a reasonable amount of probability, as several 
distinguished predecessors have recognized. This 
second binding of Jesus was carried out by order 
of Annas; d«dexévov by itself means no more than 
‘in fetters’ (déouov), but, when the text is read as 
I have suggested, there is nothing in Greek grammar 
to prevent the full meaning of the term being 
brought out as I have done, since the perfect 
participle can refer to some previous action by the 
subject of the active verb in the sentence. I need 
only cite instances like Ac 9? (dirws édv twas evpy 
ths 6800 dvras, dvdpas Te Kal yvvatkas, dedepevovs 
dydyy <is ‘IepovoaAnm), where Sedeuévovs denotes a 
binding carried out under Paul’s orders before the 
prisoners were dispatched to Jerusalem ; his letters 
of authority empowered him ‘to put any man or 
woman in chains. . . and bring them to Jerusalem.’ 
The same construction recurs in Ac 9”, in the 
inferior textual variant (of A, etc.) on Mk 12° (dzréo- 
relay ryswpévov), and in a passage which I 
chanced to read this morning in Lucian’s Vera 
Historia, i. 4 (avril d& xepdv odnpov moAvTrobas 
preya.dous €xdedepevovs GAAHAOLIS émeppimrovy), where 
the meaning is that they first tied the polypods 
together and then threw them as grappling-irons.” 
In Jn 18%, instead of writing something like o ovv 

1 Lagrange (Zvangzle selon Saint Marc, pp 383-384) takes 
the same view: Jesus was ‘probablement détaché pendant 
Vinterrogatoire.’ Meyer had anticipated this. 

2In 3 Mac 3” we read similarly, rods évvewouévous « - 
dmroorethat mos Huds ev decpots oLOnpots mdavTodey KaTa- 


KEKNELTMEVOUS, 


"Avvas édncev abtov kat éréoredev . . . , the author 
prefers to use the passive participle dedeuévov, and 
no law of Greek grammar can be alleged why he 
should not, if he wanted his readers to understand 
that Annas had Jesus rebound before dispatching 
Him to Caiaphas. Whether that is what he meant 


them to understand is another story. But the 


| Greek at any rate is patient of this interpretation. 


To understand ‘again’ with dedeuevoy is not any 


| more difficult than to understand ‘still.’ 


Sir William Ramsay is not pleased with this, 
however. He declares that such a translation as 
I have given ‘is not possible within the limits of 
Greek grammiar,’ and translates the verse, ‘Annas 
therefore sent Jesus bound as He was, to Caiaphas,’ 
adding in a footnote, ‘6 dedeuevos, the prisoner.’ 
But the Fourth Evangelist did not write rov 
dedeuevoy, and ‘the hmits of Greek grammar’ are 
broader than the measure of this hasty statement. 
I am quite prepared to admit that the Greek can 
mean, ‘bound as he was,’ although this would be 
more natural? if v.24 followed vv.1?8 immediately, 
as in the Sinaitic Syriac version. But Sir William 
Ramsay brusquely sets aside all ancient and modern 
transpositions of the text, and prefers to work with 
the canonical order or disorder of the verses. He 
thinks that Jesus was never unbound in the house 
of Annas, which he is perfectly entitled to do, 
although in a speculative moment the harmonizing 
instinct leads him to suggest that Jesus might have 
been released from His bonds when under trial 
before the Jews, in conformity with ‘the higher 
moral standard on which the Jewish nation stood 
in comparison with the pagan races around.’ But 
what he is not entitled to do is to add that ‘into 
the clear and important statement’ of Jn 1824 ¢ Dr. 
Moffatt has introduced a mistranslation which 
distorts the evidence... here he goes wrong, 
without (so far as I know) any predecessor.’ The 
Johannine sentence is important, but it is not 
clear; it is not unambiguous except to those who 
shut their eyes deliberately to the possibilities of 
the Greek and to the uncertainty of our information 
about the local conditions. I do not assert dog- 
matically that it is right to render dedeuévov as I 
have done, and wrong to render it ‘bound as he 


was.’ The point which I wish to make is simply 


3 As Loisy points out (Le Quatrzéme Evangzle, pp. §28- 
833), the twenty-fourth verse, when dedeuevoy is taken to 


mean ‘ bound as he was,’ ‘ laisse entendre que Hanan renvoie 
Jésus tel qu’on le lui a amené, sans interméde ni délai,’ 
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that the former translation is legitimate, so far as 
the Greek goes, and that ultimately it depends on 
more than grammatical considerations whether 
dedeévov Should be rendered by ‘ bound as he was’ 
or ‘bound anew.’ It is quite probable that earlier 
translators, who took the latter view, were content 
to render the text literally and translate dedeuevov 


by ‘bound.’ The periphrasis which I have printed 
may be original, but if it is true to the Greek, it is 
none the worse for that, and I hope to have 
indicated in this article that it expresses not in- 
adequately an interpretation of the narrative which 
has been current for many years among editors of 
the text. 


Literature. 


THE ARCH4OLOGY OF THE 
HOLY LAND. 


Ir ‘the first fine careless rapture’ of Palestinian 
exploration can never be recaptured, there never 
was a time when the subject had a deeper interest 
for the serious student of the Bible. It is not 
only that now we know a great many facts which 
throw light upon obscure passages; it is that the 
whole atmosphere surrounding the Book of books 
has been altered for us. We stand closer to Isaiah 
and Jeremiah than our fathers did; we sympathize 
better with their experiences; we receive more 
intelligently, perhaps also more reverently, the 
message which they deliver. This is a great gain, 
a gain which we shall appreciate more and more 
as time passes. 

One of the most diligent and accomplished 
students of Zhe Archeology of the Holy Land is 
Mr. P. S. P. Handcock, formerly Assistant in the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
in the British Museum. Under that title he has 
published a book (Fisher Unwin; tos. 6d. net) 
which will be found to be a convenient handbook 
to its subject and quite authoritative. Its facts 
may nearly all be traced in such great. books on 
Palestine as Dr. R. A. S. Macalister’s Gezer; but 
here they are presented in short compass and 
clear arrangement. The following summary of 
conclusions regarding the religion of the Pre- 


Canaanites is a good example of Mr. Handcock’s | 


skill and knowledge: 

‘Of the religious customs of the Pre-Canaanite 
inhabitants of Palestine we know very little, while 
of their beliefs we know practically nothing. 
Their temples or sanctuaries were caves, and here 
they offered sacrifices to their gods. Libations 
were sometimes poured into cup-shaped hollows 
excavated in the rock surface above the caves, 


from which they were conveyed by channels into 
the cave sanctuaries below. Meat-offerings as well 
as drink-offerings were made, and, as already 
observed, one of the animals that was used as a 
sacrificial victim appears to have been the pig.’ 

The book is handsomely produced.‘ The illus- 
trations are numerous, and they are not merely 
ornamental, they elucidate the text. 


PLAYS: 


Old Samuel Pepys can scarcely be ranked 
among the moralists, but Saml. Pepys, Junr., is un- 
doubtedly a great moral reformer. He has written 
A Diary of the Great Warr (John Lane; 53s. net), 
which is entertaining and more. The pharisaic 
and sensual self-satisfaction of his renowned original 
is only emphasized a little, and then made the 
mirror in which thousands of men may see their 
own unlovely likenesses. And, as they see, they 
must surely repent. Let them see to it that they 
repent before the war is over. ‘There is still time 
to give and do something for the winning of the 
war, perhaps even be something for which the war 
will be worth winning. That is how Pepys Junr. 
may be found a great moral reformer. 

The style of old Pepys is delightfully preserved. 

‘Dec. 31, 1914.—Evening mine accompts this 
night, for the year, I find my gettings are 399/ r5s. 
less than my last year’s, through dividends lost 
since the warr, whereto be added about 30/ allowed 
proportion of enlarged income tax; which is to 
say, that I am poorer in gettings by 429/ 15s. than 
I was a year ago. Yet, on the other hand, by my 
prudent provisions and self-denials, I have abated 
spendings by above 300/; tems, saved in discounts 
of offerings on Lord’s Day, 4 pounds 1o shillings ; 
on givings in charity, 15 guineas; on my wife’s 
cloathes, 20 pounds (about) ; ditto on mine own, 
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1 pound 18 shillings and sixpence; on dinners 
and other entertainments to my friends (none), 
35 pounds; on wedding, Christmas, and other 
gifts (none), 19 pounds; on vails (25 per centum 
reduced), 7 pounds (neare) ; on subsidies to poor 
relations (all withheld), 150 pounds; on going to 
the play only when I have had tickets given me, 
17 guineas ; on my wife’s perquisites out of house- 
keeping moneys (disallowed as from August 5), 
23 pounds; on her subscription to Mudie’s, 1 
guinea ; on sundry small charges not particularly 
specifiable, ro pounds. Whereby I am, since the 
warr, less than 120 pounds out, and here-against 
is to be set my balance of gettings above spendings 
from January to August, near 500 pounds. So, 
with all our stresses, I to end the year 380 pounds 
better than I began it, and to bed in pretty good 
heart.’ 

“Mar. 28 (Palm Sunday).—To Paul’s and there 
did hear one of the canons (Simpson) play the 
fool about loving the Germans and using them 
tenderly ; which, with them in their present mind, 
is as good as exhorting us to a gentle complaisance 
towards the Devil. All sober men do wonder 
what is come to the doctors of our church, first 
Lyttelton of Eton, and now Simpson, that they be 
sO given over to peace-making, and ’tis thought 
this shall incline many church-men to turn 
Methody or Anabaptist. One who drank tea with 
us this afternoon tells of a certain bishop that did 
preach of late on the warr, and quotes Solomon’s 
text, ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” And a report of the 
sermon being sent by some news-sheet to the 
censor for his approval, comes back with the note: 
“The War Office have no objection to the publica- 
tion of this statement, but they have no informa- 
tion on the subject.” ’ 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A RUSSIAN. 


There are only two ways of understanding the 
psychology of a Russian, the one to be born in 
Russia, the other, and less satisfactory, to know 
thoroughly the Russian language. So says Madame 
N. Jarintzov. And for the benefit of those who 
have not had the good fortune to be born in 
Russia she has written a book on Zhe Russians 
and their Language (Blackwell; 6s. net). 

Madame Jarintzov assures us that the Russian 
language is not so difficult as it is believed to be. 


She gives, the elementary things of it in an Intro- 
duction. In the rest of the book she shows how 
intimately the language and the character of the 
Russians are associated. And she succeeds (to our 
very great enjoyment, for she has a fine mastery 
of her pen) in showing that a nation’s character is 
reflected in the words which it uses. And as she 
does so she shows also how impossible it is to turn 
the Russian language into English, because there 
are some English words for which there is no 
Russian equivalent, and many Russian words for 
which there is no equivalent in English. 

The Russians have no word to stand for 
‘respectability.’ They have not the idea; it is 
not suitable to their psychology. They have 
adopted the English word: but not exactly in its 
English meaning. 

On the other hand, there is no English equiva- 
lent for the Russian chi¢kost. It is ‘ tact,’ but with 
more soul in it. It is ‘consideration,’ but with a 
touch of humour. ‘The other day a Russian 
friend of mine, descending from a taxi in London, 
looked at the taximeter, and saw that it showed 
one-and-tenpence. Nevertheless, he politely asked 
the driver how much the fare was. The man 
looked at the apparatus and said, “ Half-a-crown.” 
The Russian pretended that he never noticed the 
swindling, gave the man two-and-eightpence, and 
silently went his way. He did so instinctively, 
not wanting to make the man feel uncomfort- 
able.’ 

Still Madame Jarintzov thinks it is possible to 
translate some words better than we do. She 
thinks ‘it is high time to explain that the famous 
“Tittle father” does not mean “little” father at 
all! The old Russian word for father, dd¢ushka, 
does not suggest an atom of the tone in which “ little 
father,” or the German Vaterchen, is pronounced. 
This way of translating it is sickly-sentimental ! 
No, datushka is used either in a grave, deferential 
way—and that is how it came first to be applied in 
the olden days to the Princes and Iater to the 
Tsars, and is still the habitual form of addressing 
the priests ; or else it is used in a very argumenta- 
tive tone, essentially Russian, called up in quick 
discussion, which one never hears in English 
society, and therefore is hardly explicable: it 
carries some familiarity, some respect, some rebuke, 
some humour, some surprise—very often all of 
them at the same time!’ 
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HOLE LSLEHOLOGY, 


The expression ‘Folk Psychology’ is German 
(Volkerpsychologie) ; it has scarcely entered the 
English language yet. In happier times the trans- 
lation into English of Professor W. Wundt’s 
Elements of Folk Psychology (Allen & Unwin; 15s. 
net) would have secured its acceptance. In spite, 
however, of the interest of the subject, and in spite 
of the excellence of the translation (which has 
been made by Professor E. L. Schaub of Evanston 


University, Ill.), it is not likely that the expression | 


will find a home among us. 

But we may find out what it means. In the 
German tongue the word is used in two ways. It 
is used for comparing the psychology of one nation 
with another—the French with the Germans, the 
English with the Americans. It is also used to 
distinguish the psychology of a group of persons 
from that of individuals. It is in the latter sense 
that it is used by Professor Wundt. . 

‘ Language, for example, is not the accidental 
discovery of an individual; it is the product of 
peoples, and, generally speaking, there are as many 
different languages as there are originally distinct 
peoples. . . . How, again, could a veligzon have 
been created by an individual? - There have, in- 
deed, been religions whose founders were individual 
men; for example, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Islamism. But all these religions rest on earlier 
foundations; they are elaborations of religious 
motives arising within particular folk communities. 
Thus, then, in the analysis of the higher mental 
processes, folk psychology is an indispensable 
supplement to the psychology of individual con- 
sciousness. Indeed, in the case of some questions 
the latter already finds itself obliged to fall back 
on the principles of folk psychology.’ 

There seems, then, to be good reason for the 
introduction of such an expression as ‘folk psy- 
chology’ into English. Unfortunately we do not 
use the word ‘folk’ as an equivalent to the German 
‘Volker.’ There is a touch for familiarity about it, 
as well as a flavour of antiquity. And, besides, 
are we not going to coin our own words in future ? 
Here is an opportunity for the professional philo- 
logist—or more likely the man in the street. 

Professor Wundt’s method is to begin with 
Primitive Folk, and tell all he knows about their 
psychology—thought, belief, action—then to pro- 
ceed to the next stage of development, and again 


cover the whole ground. The method is open to 
arbitrariness, but it is possibly better than to take, 
say, religion by itself and work it down through all 
the stages of man’s civilization. 


WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


In spite of the number of trades and professions. 
into which women have entered, we can speak of 
Welfare Work ..as a new occupation. It is the 
supervision of the women in factories while they 
are at their work. What it signifies for the super- 
intendent, for the factory proprietor, for the 
workers, is told fully and authoritatively by Miss 
E. Dorothea Proud, B.A., in a handsome volume 
entitled Welfare Work (Bell; 7s. 6d. net). Miss 
Proud writes out of abundant personal knowledge 
and leaves no aspect of the subject untouched ; and 
Mr. Lioyd George, in a pithy foreword, vouches 
for her right to speak with authority. ‘This 


| volume,’ he says, ‘will be found very helpful to 


those who desire to do their part in the good work 
now. We owe it to the good sense, industry, and 
intelligence of an. Australian, Miss E. D. Proud, 
who, after graduating at the University of Adelaide, 
has spent many years of patient inquiry and re- 
search into the conditions of welfare work as 
carried on in the factories of the Commonwealth 
and of Great Britain. She has further served in 
the Welfare Department at the Ministry of Muni- 
tions since its foundation. Her knowledge of 
Welfare Work is therefore unique, and her book 
bids fair to become the standard work on the 
subject. I warmly commend it to employers, to 
Lady Superintendents, and to all. those members 
of the general public who care for the welfare of 
the workers in our factories.’ 

It is evident that the welfare superintendence of 
factories is not a ‘soft job.’ There is no conceiv- 
able interest of the workers which is not also the 
interest of the superintendent. The claim upon 
her is supposed to end with the day’s labour; but 
here we have elaborate rules for the regulation of 
the food and the amusements of the women.’ 
Perhaps these are voluntary offices: a wise super- 
intendent will understand. But all the superinten- 
dents must be wise; how otherwise can they 
engage or dismiss the workers, hear complaints, 
settle disputes, insist on cleanliness and care, 
watch over the health and steadily raise the moral 
tone of the factory? Itis a fascinating occupation 
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—fascinating because of the very delicacy and 
multifariousness of its demands. And this is a 
fascinating book which Miss Proud has written 
about it. 


BETWEEN TWO WARS. 


Why do American authors say that the German 
invasion of Belgium had nothing to do with the 
entrance of Britain into the War? Professor 
Herndon Fife, Jr., of Wesleyan University, U.S.A., 
is one who says so. And yet in his book on 7%e 
German Empire between Two Wars (Macmillan ; 
6s. 6d. net), he is scrupulously fair towards Britain 
and towards Germany. He strives hard, and he 
rarely fails, to hold the balance even. That, and 
a curious slip about the British crown as ‘a mere 
figurehead,’ are the only lapses from the obvious 
truth that we have found in the whole book. It is 
so fair indeed, and so well informed, it is written, 
moreover, in so good a narrative style, that it 
deserves a wide circulation in this country, and we 
hope it will obtain it. 

Professor Fife is not a historian. He is rather a 
political and social lecturer. The book may not 
have been given first as lectures, but again it may, 
and the whole manner of it suggests that it was. 
The repetitions suggest the lecture. They are 
plentiful and amusing. How often does Professor 
Fife tell us about Wolff’s Bureau? How often 
about the percentage of births to deaths? How 
often about the Daily Telegraph interview with the 
Kaiser when he submitted his plan for winning the 
Boer War, which so irritated the docile Germans ? 

The explanation is that each chapter deals with 
one topic, and carries that topic right through the 
forty years. Thus the first chapter traces the 
history of the relation between Germany and 
France, the third the rivalry with England; while 
a later chapter describes the worrying and 
always worsening attitude of the conquered pro- 
vinces of Alsace-Lorraine and Schleswig-Holstein 
to the Government. The method is not scientific, 
but it makes pleasant reading. The book is 
pleasant reading throughout. It is also a book to 
be desired to make one wise. 


THLE STALL. 


‘In the months that have passed since the cloud 
of war burst upon us many have asked in vain for 


5 


a certain voice from the Church, may we not say 
from Christendom as a whole? It is right that the 
Church should inspire the nation, but its call must 
be its own. Its members may be convinced that a 
war is righteous, but the business of the Church is 
to inspire the nation to fight righteously, not to act 
as a recruiting sergeant. Its business is to learn 
and teach the spiritual lessons of the war; to call 
to penitence ; to keep love, even the love of our 
enemies, alive; to diminish the inevitable suffer- 
ing; to prepare for a better future in which peace 
and goodwill may prevail; to strengthen and build 
up the nation in righteousness. Has any organized 
Church in Christendom done this? If there 
should be failure here a tremendous opportunity 
will have been missed. Let us not blame others 
for what they may have left undone, but let us 
remember that we are the Church, to whatever 
Christian body we may belong, and that the re- 
sponsibility is with us.’ 

Who brings that charge against the Churches? 
It is no enemy. It is the widow of a bishop of 
London, a woman of great discernment, Mrs. 
Creighton. 

Mrs. Creighton is the author of the first of a 
series of lectures on Zhe Theory of the State which 
were delivered in connexion with the International 
Crisis at Bedford College for Women, and are now 
published under that title (Milford; 4s. 6d. net). 
The crisis, Viscount Bryce tells us in his Intro- 
duction, demands that two things should be done. 
‘The one is to lead and help our people to know 
better the facts of the European situation as it 
stands to-day, including the wishes and aspirations 
of the various nationalities and the conditions 
upon which any durable peace must be based, a 
task to which such organizations as the Council 
for the Study of International Relations are address- 
ing themselves. The other is to examine, and 


help the people to examine and comprehend, the 


theories and doctrines which have been influencing 
the mind of the nations of continental Europe.’ 
It is to help in the doing of the second thing that 
these lectures are sent out. The other lecturers 
are: Professor W. R. Sorley (‘The State and 
Morality’), Professor J. S. Mackenzie (‘Might and 
Right’), Mr. A. D. Lindsay (‘The State and 
Society’), Canon Rashdall (‘ Egoism, Personal and 
National’), and Hilda D. Oakeley (‘The Idea of a 
General Will’). 
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THREE OXFORD MOVEMENTS. 


The fascination of Oxford is not for its alumni 
only. It is felt in America. There is a story 
that a certain American Professor visiting the 
University asked an official how to obtain a surface 
on his lawn, and the answer came, Mow it for five 
hundred years. It is the ancientness that appeals 
to the American. ; 

It is no surprise to find that Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman has made a special and prolonged study 
of the three Oxford Movements associated with 
the names of Wycliffe, Wesley, and Newman. On 
every one of the movements and on every one of 
the men we have had writing in abundance. Yet 
there is freshness and even occasional delightful 
surprise in this fine scholarly book. Its title is 
The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and their 
Movements (Macmillan ; tos. 6d. net). 

The chapter on Wesley was the most difficult to 
write. Wesley is more familiar to the ordinary 
reader of books than Wycliffe, yet he is not recent 
enough to be as attractive psychologically as 
Newman. And, besides his middle place, he is 
the father of a great Church, every member of 
which is susceptible to the least inaccuracy or the 
least undue emphasis thrown upon any fact or 
characteristic. Now the chapter on Wesley is the 
greatest chapter of the three. There is not a word 
in it that is beyond the understanding of the out- 
sider, for Dr. Parkes Cadman has a fine gift of 
lucidity ; yet his knowledge is minute enough and 
his judgment sufficiently balanced to meet the 
scrutiny of the most accomplished and critical of 
Wesley’s sons. 

Dr. Parkes Cadman is much drawn to Newman, 
little to Newmanism, and least of all to the subse- 
quent history of that particular ‘Oxford Movement.’ 


The Australasian Graded Bible Lessons, edited 
by John Smyth, M.A., D.Phil., will hold their own 
with any Sunday School, Bible Class, or Guild 
Handbooks published. The Senior Grade (second 
year) book is prepared by the Rev. A. R. Osborn, 
M.A., a scholar by training and a teacher by 
birth. 

Mr. Thomas Baker has issued a fourth edition 
of Zhe Dark Night of the Soul by Saint John of 
the Cross, one of the greatest though not one of 


the longest mystical books of the Middle Ages. 
The volume is one of that series of translations of 
the mystics of the Roman Catholic Church to 
which belongs Zhe Way of Perfection of Saint 
Teresa, and other books which have been noticed 
in THe Exposirory Timers as they were issued. 
They are to be commended for the fulness of their 
introductions as well as for the excellence of the 
translation. 

In issuing this fourth edition the Publisher says : 
‘Since the issue of the Third Edition, a more 
correct Spanish text of the whole of the Saint’s 
works has appeared, ‘Obras del Mistico Doctor 
San Juan de la Cruz. Edicidn Critica. Toledo, 
1912,” edited by the Rev. P. Gerardo de San Juan 
de la Cruz.. Having acquired the sole right of 
English translation of this edition, I have had the 
text carefully compared with that of my Third 
Edition and a translation of all the variants put 
into their proper places, with the original Spanish 
given in footnotes.’ 


There is no book of the Bible which gives a 
commentator more satisfaction than the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The Rev. R. St. John 
Parry, D.D., has written the Commentary on Zhe 
first Epistle to the Corinthians in the Cambridge 
edition of the Revised Version for Schools and 
Colleges (Camb.. Univ. Press; 2s. 6d. net). The 
Introduction is very full—it runs to 75 pages—and 
discusses such topics as the Parties or Cliques and 
the Position af Women, in addition to the usual 
matters of an Introduction. The Notes are full 
also. All is scholarly, up to date, reliable, 
readable. 


Only a year ago we received and reviewed a 
book entitled Zhe Heart of Jainism, by Mrs, 
Sinclair Stevenson. In spite of the ability of that 
author and the thoroughness of her work, there is 
room, says Mr. F. W. Thomas, for a work which 
should furnish, in a moderate compass, an ex- 
position of Jainism and its terminology. Such a 
work he finds in Outlines of Jainism, by Jagmanderlal 
Jaini, M.A. (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
4s.net). It is the first volume of a series which is to 
be issued by the Jain Literature Society, of which 
Mr. Thomas is President... Two features of the 
book deserve paiticular attention: (1) it contains 
two elaborate charts, one of the twenty-four 
Tirthankaras, the other of Karmas and correspond- 
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ing qualities ; and (2) it contains a large number 
of Jaina texts, with their interpretation. 


The latest volume of Zhe Christian World 
Pulpit (Clarke & Co. ; 4s. 6d.) is the eighty-ninth. 
It contains the issues from January to June 
Ig16. 

The first thing to observe about it is that the 
Index of Texts has returned to the alphabetical 
instead of the Biblical order. It begins with Acts 
and ends with 2 Thessalonians. Does it mean 
that the readers of The Christian World Pulpit 
cannot repeat the books of the Bible in order? 
One curious result is that the four Gospels are 
turned right round—John, Luke, Mark, Matthew. 

But it is a good volume, as good as ever. It 
opens with a fine sermon by our greatest master 
of religious language, Professor Scott Holland. 
And within a few pages we have Dr. John Clifford’s 
able summary of the religious events and influ- 
ences of 1915. The favourite preacher this time 
is Dr. Orchard. He is close followed by Dr. 
Horton. 


‘It is obvious that the chief aim of sex is union. 


Now the physical union, e.g. in marriage, is but the 
type or symbol of the spiritual union. Woman, 
far from being the inferior, is really the counterpart 
of man, and was evidently intended by the all-wise 
_ Creator and Father to be his comrade or helpmate 
on life’s uphill road. The two half-souls, by means 
of the mutual interchange of spiritual gifts, elevate 
and purify each other so that their characters 
develop more fully and harmoniously.’ That is 
the secret of How to Complete our Lives (Fowler). 
That ideal Bertha Davis has ever before her to the 
end of the little book, and urges its realization 
upon us earnestly. 


Is it possible to do anything of scientific value 
with subjects like Auto-Suggestion and Vitalism? 
That a plausible case can be made out for them 

is evident. For Messrs. Fowler have issued two 

attractive volumes, one entitled Auto-Suggestion « 

What itis, and How to use it for Health, Happiness, 
and Success (2s. 6d.), the other Vitalism: Being 

_ Ten Lessons in Spiritual Healing and the Spiritual 
Life (2s. 6d.), and in each volume the subject is 
set forth with amazing persuasiveness. The author 

of the firstnamed book is Herbert A. Parkyn, 

M.D., C.M., who was once editor of Suggestion, 


a magazine of the New Psychology. The author 


of the second is Paul Tyner. 


Canon Henry Scott Holland has published a 
second series of articles from The Commonwealth. 
They are worth republishing ; so is everything that 
Canon Scott Holland writes. Since the opening 
of the war he has been greater than we knew him 
—a trusty guide and good comforter to not a few. 
The title is So as by Five (Wells Gardner; rs. net, 
or in cloth, 2s. net). 


Mr. J. Gardner Hitt has published Zhe Layman’s 
Book of the General Assembly of 1916 (28. 6d. net). 
It is issued under the auspices of the Elders’ 
Union of the Church of Scotland, and is edited 
by the Rev. Harry Smith, M.A. 


To the ninth edition of the Luxcyclopedia 
Britannica, Theodore Watts- Dunton (simply 
Theodore Watts then) contributed the article on 
Poetry. He was a discovery of Professor Minto 
of Aberdeen, who was then editing the Examiner 
in London. Minto recommended him to Professor 
Baynes, who had been appointed editor of the 
Encyclopedia and had been thinking of either 
Swinburne or Matthew Arnold for the article. 
Baynes engaged Watts-Dunton. It was a great 
hit for the book and for the man. Watts-Dunton 
became known as the most accomplished critic of 
poetry in the world. 

Many years after, Dr. David atne editing the 
new edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English 
Literature, engaged Watts-Dunton to write an 
Introduction to the third volume. The contribu- 
tion was called ‘The Renascence of Wonder in 
English Poetry.’ Both of these articles are now 
republished in a volume entitled Poetry and the 
Renascence of Wonder (Herbert Jenkins ; 5s. net). 

There is much more in the volume than the two 
articles. There is a selection of notes from critical 
articles contributed through many years to the 
Atheneum. ‘These notes are added to the greater 
articles as ‘ Athenzeum riders,’ and are distinguished 
from them by being printed in solid type. The 
device was Watts-Dunton’s own. It has a curious 
effect on the book. But, if not quite successful 
artistically, it enables us to possess in a single 
convenient volume all that is best of Watts-Dunton’s 
writings on poetry. Everything in the volume has 
to do with poetry and everything is good. 
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Except the proof-reading. But we have never 
seen a posthumously published book of which the 
proof-reading was perfect. 


Dr. Frank Ballard is an omnivorous reader. 
He is also a rapid and for the most part victorious 
writer. And he has his feet upon the Rock. It 
was inevitable that he should be invited to deliver 
the Fernley Lecture. It was as inevitable that he 
should choose as the subject of lecture some 
apologetic subject. He chose Christian Reality in 
Modern Light (Kelly ; 3s. 6d. net). 

He did not choose Reality. He did not choose 
Reality in Religion. He chose Reality in Christ. 
The lecture is a great and a gracious plea for the 
truth as it isin Christ Jesus. The theory and the 
practice are delightfully intermixed, as they ought 
to be. If we do the will of God we shall know 
the truth, and as we know the truth we shall be 
ready to do the will. It is the Gospel as it is to 
be made applicable to the life of to-day. Few 
know better than Dr. Ballard the difficulties of the 
application. Few know better the need. But 
there is a fine breezy persuasiveness throughout 
the book, with sometimes a sharp reproof that we 
can be so perverse as not to be persuaded. 


Successful teachers of the Bible are often 
encouraged to publish their notes or lectures, 
whereby this form of literature becomes embarrass- 
ing by its amount. But now and then the book 
comes which excels, and compels attention to its 
’ excellence. Such a book, outwardly plain and un- 
pretending, is Lessons on the Life of Jesus Christ as 
tt 1s recorded in the Gospel of St. Mark, by the Rev. 
James Robbie, M.A., B.D., Lecturer in Religious 
Instruction in the Training College, Dundee 
(Longmans ; 2s. net). 


A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson has been 
madeand published by Gustavus Watts Cunningham, 
A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Middlebury 
College (Longmans; 5s. net). Bergson’s philo- 
sophy is worth knowing; Professor Cunningham 
knows it thoroughly ; he writes with lucidity enough 
to make Bergson’s philosophy known to any one 
who simply reads his book. No doubt there are 
degrees of knowledge; but the reading of this 
book will at least make the difference between 
knowledge and ignorance, and will send the reader 
to deeper knowledge by the reading of Bergson’s 


own books. Once Dr. Cunningham puts the 
philosophy of Bergson into a sentence: ‘ By means 
of intuition we can ‘know reality and yet escape 
mechanism.’ ‘Such,’ he says, ‘is the fundamental 
position of Bergsonism.” 


The title of Dr. Maurice Parmelee’s book, 
Poverty and Social Progress (Macmillan; 7s. 6d. 
net), recalls Mr. George’s Progress and Poverty. 
And there are other similarities between the books. 
Both are written by Americans and for Americans ; 
yet both touch world-wide problems and both 
demand world-wide attention. Dr. Parmelee goes 
more fully into the problems and writes more 
cautiously than Mr. George. It must also be said 
that he has a heavier hand. 

Dr. Parmelee is convinced that the poor need 
not always be with us. But they will always be 
with his own countrymen unless something is done 
to restrain competition in labour. For he agrees 
with Rubinow that ‘the American wage worker, 


‘notwithstanding his strenuous efforts to adjust 


wages to these new price conditions, notwithstand- 
ing all his strikes, boycotts, and riots, notwith- 
standing all the picturesque I. W. W. -ism, new 
unionism, and the modish sabotage, has been 
losing surely and not even slowly, so that the sum 
total of economic progress of this country for the 
last quarter of a century appears to be a loss of 
from ro to 15 per cent. in his earning power.’ 

One remedy for over-competition is to restrict 
immigration, and this Dr. Parmelee advocates. 
He has been told that that will be needless for 
many years to come owing to the necessity which 
will lie upon the nations of Europe to make good 
the losses of the war. But he thinks that the 
actual losses are greatly exaggerated. And he 
argues that the birth-rate. ‘will very soon leap 
forward.’ So he advocates the restriction of im- 
migration. The policy is selfish, and he admits it. 
But he thinks that if the European nations lose in 
being kept out of America they will gain by the 
consequent raising of wages, since the rate of 
wages in one country affects the rate of wages all 
over the world. 


It is only a month or two since we received from 
the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge a 
commentary on the Book of Jonah in which that 
book was spoken of, and commented on, as 
‘fiction.’’ We have just received an introduction 
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to Zhe Books of the Pentateuch by a Professor in the 
Garrett Biblical Institute of America, and it is 
entirely in sympathy with recent criticism. The 
author is Professor F. C. Eiselen. His critical 
position is almost identical with that of the late 
Professor Driver. These two facts are encouraging. 
It can only be by the force of truth that those two 
conservative institutions have been driven to publish 
books in which critical results like these are openly 
advocated. 

Professor Eiselen (whose book is published by 
the Methodist Book Concern at $1.50 net) has 
discussed the critical question—all the critical 
questions—thoroughly and impartially. He gives 
Professor Orr his due. It is with reluctance that 
he leaves him at last and settles down beside 
Driver. The consequence is that he is likely to 
see his readers settle down there also. For all the 
facts on both sides are stated and tested, and there 
seems to be no other way of it. 


It sometimes happens that we come upon a book 
which we think we could have written and wish we 
had. Zhe Way of Peace is such a book (Methuen ; 
3s. 6d. net). It is written by a woman, Augusta 
Kirby. There is no sense in the writer of having 
done a great thing. And perhaps it is not great. 
But it is as a hand pointing to the way of life; and 


surely there will be some who by its means will’ 


find the way. 


Messrs. Morgan & Scott have published Zhe 
Secret of Inspiration, by Andrew Murray, a precious 
volume of Christian counsel, though made so small 
as to be carried in the pocket (1s. net). 

They have also issued a book on personal religion 
in relation to the War, by Marshall Broomhall, M.A. 
The title is Mine own Vineyard (1s. net). 

By the same publishing house is issued Zhe 
Bible View of the World, by the Rev. Martin Anstey, 
B.D., M.A. (1s. 6d. net). It is an evangelical 
writer’s thoughts on such ultimate but ever-present 
things as Religion and Life, Evolution and Creation, 
Culture and Conversion, Sin and Evil. It is the 
thoughts of a writer who has made up his mind 
finally and speaks it fearlessly. 


A translation has been made by Mr. Fred 
Rothwell of Zhe Contingency of the Laws of Nature 
by Emile Boutroux (Open Court; 5s. net). The 
French book was written as long ago as 1874, and 


the author is a little astonished that it should 
‘create attention after so long an interval.’ But 
when are we likely to lose interest in the question 
of necessity or free will? And with a clearer 
understanding of what is meant by the laws of 
nature we are undoubtedly in a better position now 
to appreciate Boutroux’s argument that the will of 
man has actual influence on the course of things. 
He divides philosophical systems into three types, 
the idealist, materialist, and dualist or parallelist 
types ; and as they all regard the laws of nature as 
a chain of necessity, he opposes them all. He 
opposes them also on the ground that. they do not 
go direct to nature and life for their arguments, 
but combine in more or less novel fashion the 
arguments already used in previous systems. His 
great aim is ‘to replace a philosophy essentially 
conceptual by one that is living and is moulded 
on reality.’ 

Is it understood that the problem of the Book of 
Job was settled by that book? M. Etienne Giran 
does not so understand it. He has tackled the 
problem as it is to be seen and felt in his own 
adopted country, which is Holland, and in his own 
day ; and he has offered his solution in 4 Modern 
Job (Open Court; 2s. 6d. net). 

Job is here again, and as troubled as ever. But 
he has lost something of the dignity with which 
his trouble was borne by the patriarch. Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar are here again also, these 
names being supposed to be handed down from 
one generation to another until they are held by 
these very modern Dutchmen. Each of the friends 
has his own theological formula, and each tries to 
fit Job into it, unsuccessfully. Even Elihu is here, 
but not the Elihu of the Hebrew book. This ‘is 
not a raw youth, claiming to speak by the spirit, 
yet speaking, however truly and forcibly, from 
somewhere off that stage of concrete anguish on 
which the drama of the afflicted soul is played. 


, He is, on the contrary, old in years and in the 


experience of the life that serves, and serves in the 
humblest place ; and the lore he has learned there 
has wrought in him the simplicities of the heart of 
the little child. So it is that his brief word tells, 
that it is germane to the drama, where the pro- 
tracted argument of his ancestor is convicted of 
an irrelevance which betrays its imported char- 
acter.’ 

And what is the conclusion of the whole matter? 
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It is put very tentatively in a question. ‘Was God, 
by opening his eyes to the beauty of his universe, 
already restoring to him the very treasures of life 
that blind circumstance had snatched from his 
grasp ?’ 


Mr. Frederick William Hugh Migeod, F.R.A.1., 
has spent his manhood among wild beasts and wild 
men, and from his life among them he has been 
able to conceive what must have been the life of 
Earliest Man. He has therefore written a book 
with that title (Kegan Paul; 3s. 6d. net). He has 
read books on anthropology, and knows what has 
been discovered about the earliest men ; but this is 
not a bookish book, it is a record of personal in- 
vestigation. 


The Rev. Walter M. Patton, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and History of Religion in 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., has written a 
commentary on Genesis i.—xi., and called it Zsvae/’s 
Account of the Beginnings (Boston: Pilgrim Press; 
$1 net). Instead of printing the text and 
explaining it by means of notes below, he has 
written a paraphrase of each section and thrown 
his notes to the end. The Priestly Writer’s Story 
of Creation comes first; the Jehovist’s Story of 
Man’s Origin and Primitive Life follows. All is in 
harmony with the best Biblical scholarship of our 
day. Professor Patton is himself a scholar, able 
to take rank with the best. 


In his Commentary on Romans, the first volume 
of a series to be called St. Paul's Letters Unfolded 
(R.T.S.; 1s. 6d. net), Dr. A. Lukyn Williams offers 
the text of the Epistle with the very minimum of 
explanation—just what is absolutely necessary to 
understand the reading, what we can imagine 
Levites of Nehemiah’s day offered the Jews when 
‘they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense’ (Neh 88). 


Mr, E. S. P. Haynes is in earnest when he writes 
on Zhe Decline of Liberty in England (Grant 
Richards; 6s. net). There has been too much 
legislation of late, he believes ; and it has restricted 

.the liberty of the poor man, and especially the poor 
woman, far more than of the rich man or woman, 
and far more than is endurable. But as one reads 
Mr. Haynes’s book one sees how difficult it is to 
draw the line between liberty and licence. Mr. 


Haynes is particularly bold in demanding liberty 
for the sexual and the drinking appetites. What 
principle has he to go upon? What standard of: 
right and wrong? He demands that the State 
should have a clear principle and act upon it ; but 
where is it to be found? Not in Christianity. For 
all that that word denotes Mr. Haynes has a bitter 
dislike. Take this sentence: ‘Laws and customs 
as to Sunday observance have obsolesced as notice- 
ably as the belief in the Christian religion during 
the last fifty years; but this does not prevent the 
“temperance” advocate from urging that no 
alcoholic liquor should be drunk on Sundays.’ It 
is a great pity that Mr. Haynes has this dislike. 
He knows the miseries of city life and he is sin- 
cerely anxious to relieve them. But his remedy of 
larger liberty is simple madness unless it is the 
liberty of the children of God. 


Not long ago the Rev. Ernest E. Hull, S.J., 
published a book called Why should I be Moral? 
His answer was, Because God requires morality. 
He has now published a book on Civilisation and: 
Culture (Sands; 2s. net), in which he shows that 
progress in civilization is attained by this same 
recognition of God’s claim. This is what he says: 
‘I know of no sanction which will induce men to 
practise virtue and abstain from vice habitually and 
consistently, through thick and thin, for better or 
for worse, except the sanction of conscience—the 
recognition that there is a Lord and Master above | 
us, Supreme in His rights and in His power to en- 
force those rights, who has mapped out the way we 
should walk, and the penalties for straying from the 
appointed path; whose edict cannot be ignored or 
contravened with impunity, and from whose hand 
we cannot by any contrivance escape. Under 
such a régime virtue is not merely a beautiful thing 
ora useful thing. It becomes an imperative duty. 
Vice is not merely an ugly thing and a mischievous 
thing. It becomes a s7#—an offence of the Divine 
Majesty, an outrage of His law, a spoiling of His 
designs, an abuse of our faculties and of our oppor- 
tunities, a contradiction of the purpose for which 
we were created, and a thwarting of our final 
destiny.’ 


The Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., is one of the 
most earnest advocates of Prayer for the Dead. 
He believes that it may be made a great Consolation 
in Lereavement. And under that title he has 


published a small book, advocating the practice as 
eloquently as earnestly (Scott; 2s. net). 


The Preachers Handbook, by the Rev. F. A.C. 
Youens, M.A. (Scott; 2s. 6d. net), contains Sermon 
Notes and Notes on Sermon Preparation. The 
author does not miss the opportunity of declaring 
his own doctrine. In the Sermon Notes he advo- 
cates courses of sermons. The first course which 
he suggests is on Death and the Future Life. When 
he touches the question of the duration of punish- 
ment, he pleads ‘very forcibly’ for the doctrine 
that in the end all will be saved. 


The story of S. Brendan the Voyager and his 
Mystic Quest is told by Mr. James Wilkie in a book 
published by the Society of SS. Peter and Paul 
(2s. 6d.net). Itis told in a fine combination of liter- 
ary grace and antiquarian curiosity. One may learn 
profitably who S. Brendan was and what he did, or 
be charmed by the old-world flavour of romance 
into the pure pleasure of reading. 


Among those who have been stirred by the 
present strife and have been moved to write of the 
things that will follow after is Mr. R. H. Crompton. 
He has written on Zhe Future of Christianity 
(Fisher Unwin; 6s. net). 

He has something to say, but he does not say it 
easily. His ideas regarding the teaching of Jesus 
and War, if we understand them, are unnecessarily 
pessimistic. The situation is not so rigid that we 
may not use force under any circumstances because 
Jesus said, ‘Resist not evil’; nor if we do, is it 
so certain that we reject the authority of Christ. 
For He took typical cases to illustrate His great 
principle ; the cases themselves are not principles. 
Having the principle we apply it as the case comes 
before us. ‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.’ 

Mr. Malcolm Quin does not believe that this 
war will be the end of war unless the world accepts 
that method of making peace which he calls 
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‘Scientific Catholicism.’ He is a Roman Catholic, 
and he believes that Roman Catholicism, including 
the Pope, must have the chief say in the matter. 
But Roman Catholicism, as it now is, will not 
do it. It must be ‘transformed, developed, and 
completed,’ by the entrance of ideas and prac- 
tices which are to be found ‘in the Greek Church 
and in the various Protestant bodies, including 


Anglicanism.’ 
And this transformed Catholicism must be 
scientific. Physical science must add to it its 


objectiveness, its systematization, its observation, 
and its theorizing. When this method is added to 
the Catholic ideal we shall have a force which no 
nation or combination of nations will be able to 
gainsay. We shall have the control of a power, 
partly spiritual and partly material, which will be 
able to crush any attempt on the part of any nation 
to disturb the world’s peace. Of course all must 
be settled first, and that will be accomplished when 
this war is over. Then when all is settled on a 
basis of reasonable nationality, Scientific Catholi- 
cism will keep it there, defying every attempt of 
greed or ambition to unsettle it. 

For this method of maintaining the world’s 
peace Mr. Quin claims an advantage over every 
other method that has ever been suggested. The 
book in which he describes and defends it is called 
The Problem of Human Peace (Fisher Unwin; 
7s. 6d. net). se? 

Do we need a new translation of the Quran into 
English? Muslim scholars say we do, but that we 
do not know it. Accordingly a company of 
scholars, Muslims all of them, and convinced 
believers in Islam, ‘ which alone, of all religions, can 
solve the greatest problems of the age by its univers- 
ality, grandeur, simplicity, and practicality,’ have 
prepared a new translation. It is to contain the 
Arabic as well as the English, and very full explana- 
tory notes. The work is to be issued in thirty 
parts at 3s. 6d. each. The title is Zhe Holy 
Qur-an (Q. Abdullah, 41 Great Russell Sireet, 
W.C.). 
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Rention with our Own in Another Life. 


By tHe Rev. RayNer WinTEeRBOTHAM, M.A., Hon. Canon oF St. Mary’s, EDINBURGH. 


THERE is hardly any subject familiarly connected 
with religion which requires careful examination 
and re-statement so much as this. So much is 
asserted, so much more is assumed, for no better 
reason than that it is desired. The merest shreds 
of argument, pitifully unconvincing in themselves, 
are held sufficient to establish positions which are 
so welcome to the hearers or readers of sermons. 
All opposition, all hesitation even, is resented with 
bitter dislike as treason against the one necessary 
demand of the human heart. Undoubtedly the 
strength of the position lies here—in the demand 
of the human heart that it shall find its loved and 
lost again. ‘This demand is natural, and beautiful. 
It is closely intertwined with what is most admir- 
able and most lovable in human life and character. 
It deserves to be treated with the utmost respect 
and sympathy. 

Nevertheless, it ought to be treated—it deserves 
to be treated—with frankness and honesty: not 
with pitying indulgence, like a sickly child that 
must not be ‘countered’ however_unreasonable it 
be. Ifas Christians we are to cherish the expectation 
of ‘reunion with our own’ as an integral part, the 
most valued part maybe, of our hope for eternity, 
we must know on what this hopg is based: the 
hope itself must, like everything else, be subject 
unto Christ; it must be rooted and grounded in 
‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ it must be brought into 
line and touch and vital union with the rest of our 
faith. No doubt this assertion will be denied by 
a vast multitude of people; it will be met with the 
counter-assertion that the expectation of reunion in 
another life needs no support from creeds or 
scriptures: that it finds its own proof in the im- 
perative demand of so vast a multitude of men 
and women, who themselves have loved and lost, 
who know what it means to them. ‘The nature of 
this demand will be examined by and by: for the 
present it is conceded. But we note at once that 
it is not in any way peculiar to Christians: it is 
found in its most beautiful and most poignant form 
amongst people who are just children of nature, 
who have little or no religious belief: in a word, it 
is not at all Christian in itself, although it is widely 
held by Christian people. Now it is obviously an 


unfair and misleading thing to mix up desires and 
expectations of the natural man with the hopes and 
rewards of Christianity. ‘The former are not fora 
moment to be scouted, but they stand on a quite 
different footing from the latter, and require quite 
different treatment. But this erroneous method is 
rampant in the religion of to-day. Reunion with 
our relatives is habitually put upon the same level 
as reunion with Christ, as though both were part of 
the Christian faith. In point of fact they spring as 
expectations from utterly different sources, and 
must rely for support upon arguments which are 
absolutely different. 

Let us take the Christian position first. There 
is not a single word in the Creeds, or in the Bible, 
to support the assertion that we shall. find. our own 
again in another .world. It is timidly suggested 
that it may lie hid in the Communion of Saints. 
Whatever this blessed fellowship may involve of 
personal knowledge, intercourse, intimacy, hereafter 
(as to which we know almost nothing), it is clear 
that it will be based upon a spiritual order. The 
“company of heaven’ will not be arranged on any | 
system recognized on earth, but according to their 
advance in holiness and their likeness to Christ: 
No one will question this: no one will seriously 
suggest that the Risen with Christ will be grouped 
in families for the high and spiritual ends of the 
Communion of Saints. There are again those 
who endeavour to deduce from certain texts ‘the 
assurance that there will be mutual recognition in 
the unseen. The effort would be contemptible if 
it were not so pitiful. To be reduced to /¢fzs in 
behalf of a great hope! To find in such miserable 
and paltry sophistries as these the solace of broken 
hearts! They take, ¢.g., the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus, and point out that these departed ones 
recognized one another across the impassable gulf 
which separated Hades from Abraham’s bosom. 
They shut their eyes to the obvious fact that our 
Lord, in telling this story to the Jews, for His own 
tremendous purposes deliberately adopted the 
crude materialistic language which then passed 
current. If we were to accept that picture-language 
literally it would throw the whole of Christian 
teaching about the future life into utter confusion. 
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It is childish as well as dishonest to pick out the 
statement that the rich man recognized Lazarus, 
and to ignore the other statement that these dis- 
embodied souls had tongues and fingers and were 
concerned about a drop of water. Who does not 
see that all this is picture-language most admirably 
adapted to subserve the great moral lessons of the 
parable? Equally unconvincing, for an entirely 
different reason, is the argument (if such it may be 
called) founded on our Lord’s resurrection appear- 
ances, coupled with Phil. 32. It would seem 
that our Lord was recognized only when He wished 
to be. In any case He was (as far as we may 
judge) not yet glorified when the Apostles recog- 
nized Him. The circumstances of our future 
resurrection will be very different from His ; and it 
is tothe ‘body of His glory’ that ours are to be 
conformed. The whole subject of the risen body 
is so difficult and doubtful that any argument 
about it must needs be in the highest degree pre- 
carious. Dismissing these trifles (for such they 
really are), the great, outstanding fact is that the New 
Testament writers have never a word or a thought to 
bestow upon the subject of recognition in heaven. 
That they looked forward, and with eagerness, to 
the rewards of the life to come, is certain. St. 
Paul was very willing to remain here for the sake 
of his converts: for himself he had not the slightest 
doubt that it was ‘far better’ to depart this life and 
to be ‘with Christ.’ Elsewhere he looks forward 
to receiving a crown of righteousness, but its value 
to him lay in the fact that the Lord would bestow it 
on him. It was, of course, no material crown, but 
the counterpart of the ‘ Well done, good and faithful 
servant’ of which the Lord Himself had spoken. 
Always our Lord had spoken in that sense, and in 
that sense exclusively, as that He Himself, and His 
companionship, should be ¢#e reward, ¢he joy, of 
heaven. It is acknowledged no doubt by all that 
He spoke in this sense, but it is not realized how 
exclusively He spoke in this sense. Not once did 
He ever allude to our meeting one another here- 
after: not once is the subject mentioned by any of 
the New Testament writers. This absolute silence, 
on a matter which is bound to employ and interest 
the natural man, has a tremendots significance. 
It means that it lies altogether outside the sphere 
and scope of Christian revelation. But even that 
is not all. In two directions our Lord set Himself 
to stem the tide (if I may use the expression) of 
natural—of family — affection. That this was 


never, On any account, to stand in the way of 
whole-hearted devotion to Himself, He affirmed by 
the amazing paradox that no one could be His 
disciple who did not ‘hate’ his nearest relatives. 
Clearly as we recognize their paradoxical character, 
we can hardly even now read the words without a 
shudder. Certainly they cannot mean less than 
this, that a Christian must be always ready to 
renounce and to trample upon his dearest and most 
sacred family affections, if an absolute loyalty to 
Christ seems to demand the sacrifice. It has 
nothing to do directly with recognition and reunion 
hereafter, but zdirectly it hits very hard indeed that 
overmastering affection of the natural man for his 
own which is the real source of the demand to 
have them again. A man who was attracted to 
Christ would look at the faces of his dear ones, and 
then he would say (very honestly, very wisely 
perhaps), ‘No, I cannot be His disciple, 1 could 
not under any circumstances throw these over.’ 
The great majority of us—zf zt really came home to 
ws—would have to say the same. ‘ But our Lord 
made it abundantly plain that if any man would be 
His, he must be prepared to abandon even his 
wife and children, 

In another way He sought to stem the tide of 
family affection, and that with direct reference to 
the future life. He declared that there would not 
be any husbands or wives in heaven because 
human nature would have become (in that respect) 
like the angelic. In other words, all that is of sex 
will have disappeared. His words are plain, and 
people do not dispute them. Of course (they say) 
the physical basis of marriage will have gone, but 
that is no reason why people should not love as 
dearly as before, or why they should not yearn to 
find one another again. If, however, what is desired 
and expected is just the old intimate and exclusive 
relationship, deprived only of its physical basis, 
then the question of the Sadducees returns in full 
force. You cannot get over the fact that numbers 
of men and women have two or three wives or 
husbands apiece. And you cannot get over the 
intolerable difficulty which this one fact would 
cause, if anything at all resembling the earthly 
relationship were to revive in heaven. The truth 
is that, according to the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
marriages are for time, zof for eternity ; they are 
for this life only. It may seem to many (who are 
themselves sincere and noble) that such a view is 
unworthy of that immortal love of men and women 
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which they are never tired of glorifying. Let us 
then consider of what elements married love con- 
sists, and ask which of these can really be immortal. 
First, there is the feeling, varying from raging 
passion to placid affection, which is directly based 
upon the physical relationship—which is, in a word, 
sexual. There is nothing whatever to be said 
against this, except in deprecation of its excess, but 
it is agreed that it cannot survive death or the 
resurrection-change. Secondly, there is (generally) 
that delightful ‘camaraderie,’ that community of 
interests and occupations and _pre-occupations, 
which springs up between married people, and does 
not weaken with age. But this is not in itself 
religious, and moreover is indirectly rooted in that 
same physical basis of marriage. No one can give 
any reason why it should revive in heaven. 
Thirdly, there is (often) a self-denying, self-sacrific- 
ing love, a spiritual product of the marriage bond 
on its ideal side; which zs quite fit to survive. It 
has become fused, so to speak, with the love of 
Christ. But this, however beautiful it be, however 
much it may enhance the joy and the blessedness 
of heaven, is too spiritual, too ‘disembodied’ to 
justify the common expectation of finding our own 
again in something very like the old relationships. 
Such spiritual love exists under all sorts of condi- 
tions, and is as common to the unmarried as to the 
married, to the desolate as to those with many ties. 
All married love, all love of parents and children, 
ought to grow up into this, but in so growing up it 
will be changed and glorified into an heavenly 
counterpart of itself and leave all its earthliness 
behind. To imagine that husbands and wives, 
mothers and children, will be husbands and wives, 
mothers and children, in heaven is simply to 
prefer human sentiment to Divine truth, to demand 
of God what has no sanction in His Word, what is 
contrary to the teaching of Christ, and what is in- 
consistent with common sense. The woman who 
has been loving and amiable, faithful and obedient, 
to two or three (consecutive) husbands cannot be 
‘wife,’ in any intelligible sense, to all or any of them 
hereafter. The mother who has had to leave 
behind her the child of her love cannot find him 
again in the grown man who is equally eager to 
embrace once more his own little ones. However 
one may try to think the matter out, one cannot 
honestly reconstruct the family grouping in another 
world. One can only, by successive surrenders, 
come at last to a purely spiritual affection, stripped 


of all ‘domestic’ character, which would not in the 
very least satisfy the yearning of the natural man to 
find ‘his own’ again. ‘That is the very crux of the 
situation. The Christian religion (as it is taught) 
is desperately anxious to commend itself to what 
is good and lovable in the eager desires of ordinary 
people. It is therefore continually engaged in 
offering to them (without any authority) reunion 
with their own in heaven. And as continually, 
when these offers are examined, they are found to 
be as unsatisfying as they are unauthorized. There 
is no getting away from that. 

We have now a very different task before us: 
we have to face the fact that natural religion 
(quite apart from Christianity) demands, not only 
the immortality of the individual, but in a certain 
sense the immortality of the family. In the days 
of barbarism, when a chief was buried his wives 
and servants were sacrificed on his grave in order 
that they might still be his in the spirit world. 
Life there, without these enlargements, would not 
be worth living. Just as barbarism has been 
softened and ennobled into our present highly 
civilized condition, so has that brutal procedure 
been transformed into the quasi-religious assurance’ 
that we shall find again our wives, our children, and 
our friends in heaven. The instinctive feeling 
which really lay below is the same. What makes 
life dear and valuabie is its affections, and those 
affections are centred and embodied in those whom 
we call our own. Love is stronger than Death: it 
refuses to give way to him; it persists, with invin- 
cible obstinacy,*in demanding that its loved ones 
shall be given back to it. And here we stand, 
humbly and reverently, before one of the very few 
universal and fundamental facts of human nature. 
Love is the greatest thing in the world. 
Degraded as it everywhere is, it is everywhere 
capable of flinging off all its degradation, of 
developing a courage, a purity, a self-devotion 
which are too beautiful for words. It is impossible 
to think that true love can die: it must be 
immortal. That is so, and Christianity tells us 
why it is so. God Himself is love: it is His 
very essence. Whatsoever, therefore, in human 
love is pure and unselfish is of God: not only 
from Him, but of Him. It cannot possibly die : 
it must survive, if anything human survive at all. 
Like most (or all) of the fundamental tenets of 
true religion, it depends wholly upon the char- 
acter of God, Its guarantee is simply what God 
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zs, unchangeably, always, everywhere. Love must 
survive: love cannot die, any more than God can. 
This we acknowledge, not only with conviction, 
but with eagerness, with an inexpressible thankful- 
ness. It remains to correlate this foundation truth 
with the expectation of ‘reunion with our own.’ 
In the first place, we are bound to acknowledge, 
what poets and novelists are so eager to prove to 
us, that true love—love of the unselfish, self- 
sacrificing order—is found in all manner of human 
relationships, some of them very irregular, very 
sinful. There is many a poor fallen woman who 
will lavish all that she has, or is, upon a worthless 
man with an ‘abandon,’ a carelessness of self, a 
gladness of sacrifice, which might make the angels 
weep for pity—and for joy. The ‘adultery’ novel 
which is so immensely popular to-day may serve 
to drive home this truth at least, that love does 
sometimes show its brightest and most heavenly 
features under the basest conditions. No one, 
surely, will assert that these irregular and sinful 


unions, which are so often a cruel wrong to others, : 


will be revived in a better world. But the true 
love entangled in them must survive—somehow. 
In the second place, we recall the fact, known by 
experience to so many of us, that the very truest 
love has no fulfilment, never becomes ‘ domestic.’ 
It isa truism that few people marry their first loves. 
But it is precisely this first love, of early youth, of 
boy and girl belike, which is most true to the 
divine original, most pure, most unselfish, most 
beautiful. It has the ineffable charm and freshness, 
the stainless purity, of a summers dawn. There 
is not anything like it in the world for fragrance, for 
sweetness. It is as delightsome as it is impossible. 
They go their separate ways, these two, and Time 
with his slow, kindly healing assuages the bitter 
pain. Later on they marry other people whom 
they love well enough ; and if they ever meet one 
another again it is probably with a sense of surprise, 
of disillusion. Their love had no fulfilment on 
earth, and can have none in heaven ; but the love 


itself is immortal, it must survive. It remains for 
us to acknowledge that no conceivable arrange- 
ment or re-arrangement of individuals in any sort 
of domestic or family grouping would be tolerable 
in heaven. Love itself will survive, so far as it is 
true and worthy of God, but love must be wholly 
disentangled from all that belongs—directly or 
indirectly—to sex. God Himself made us male 
and female, made us to be husbands and wives, 
parents and children—but for this life only. 
It is under the conditions of sex that love (which 
is of God) habitually finds its training and its 
fulfilment here. These conditions are absolutely 
to cease, and all relations directly or indirectly 
dependent on them will cease too. All true love 
will (we know not how, and cannot even guess) be 
disentangled, and will survive. It will somehow be 
found again as part and parcel of the love of Christ. 

Such a conclusion, founded as it is alike on 
Scripture and on reason, will not satisfy the many 
—because what they really want is, not to depart 
and to be with Christ, but to abide here in the 
pleasant resting-places they have found. It is very 
natural. But let them think ¢27s. Jesus Christ is 
no stranger tothem. They know how kind He was, 
how sympathetic. He was not one who ever held 
aloof from the common wants or sorrows of man- 
kind. Once and again He fed the hungry. He 
helped on the gaiety of that wedding at Cana. He 
was mindful of His dear mother in His dying 
hour. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. He says indeed nothing whatever about 
reunion with our loved and lost in heaven. He 
simply proposes Himself, His Presence, His care, 
as the Prize of our up-calling. Can we not trust 
Him? Must we not believe that zzth Him God 
will also give us all other things, and all other 
people, that we want, so far as is possible, and good, 
for us? We may not expect the old relationships, 
or anything like them, but in the companionship 
of heaven all true love will find room for itself, 
and room to expand a thousandfold. 
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jn Be 


What is a CBristian? 
TOWARDS AN ANTHOLOGY. 


Joun WesLrey.—By a Christian I mean one who 
so believes in Christ as that sin hath no more 
dominion over him.—Ze?¢ters of John el (ed. 
G. Eayrs), p. 62. 


HoracE BusHNELL.—I never saw so distinctly 
as now what it is to be a disciple, or what the key- 
note is of all most Christly experience. I think, 
too, that I have made my J/ast¢ discovery in this 
mine. First, I was led along into initial experi- 
ence of God, socially and by force of the blind 
religional instinct in my nature; second, I was 
advanced into the clear moral light of Christ and 
of God, as related to the principle of rectitude; 
next, or third, I was set on by the inward personal 
discovery of Christ, and of God as represented.in 
Him ; now, fourth, I lay hold of and appropriate 
the general culminating fact of God’s vicarious 
character in goodness, and of mine to be accom- 
plished in Christ as a follower. My next stage of 
discovery will be when I drop the body and go 
home, to be with Christ in the conscious, openly 
revealed friendship of a soul whose affinities are 
with Him.—Zzfe and Letters of Horace Bushnell, 


D. 445. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD.—Some place religion in 
being of this or that communion; more in morality ; 
most in a round of duties; and few, very few, 
acknowledge it to be, what it really is, a thorough 
inward change of nature, a divine life, a vital par- 
ticipation of Jesus Christ, an union of the soul 
with God.—TZzhe Life of the Rev. George Whitefield 
(L. Tyerman), 1. 96. 


James Martineau.—The word Christian has 
for me a religious meaning apart from Creed. 
Whoever finds his highest in the Mind and Spirit 
of Jesus Christ and lives in his felt relation of 
Sonship to God, I should call a Christian; he has 
the very essence of discipleship, even though he 
should be brought to this temper of soul indirectly 
without knowing its Source; just as the Christian 
Fathers sometimes say that certain of the Pious 
Heathens were ‘Christians before Christ.’ The 
‘Living Test,’ therefore, of love, of trust, of holi- 


Study. 


ness zs in this view that Christian test ; and when- 
ever its conditions are complied with, there is a 
‘Christian’ indeed, whether he knows it or not.— 
Life and Letters of James Martineau (Drummond 
and Upton), p. 125. 


Epwarp FRrEEMAN.—I should have thought 
that, to deserve the name of Christian, a man need 
not be strictly orthodox—or what do we with 
Ulfilas >—but that he must do something more than 
‘admire, respect, or even reverence the characterand 
teaching of Christ.’ Every intelligent Mussulman 
must do that and more; for he must acknowledge 
Christ as a divinely commissioned teacher, the 
greatest of such teachers till Mahomet came. 
But the Mussulman is not a Christian: for he lets 
Mahomet depose Christ from the first place. I 
would count as Christian—perhaps only in a kind 
of secondary sense—every one who held Christ to 
be the greatest and last of divinely commissioned 
teachers—I mean divinely commissioned in some 
sense which I can’t exactly explain, but something 
more than that general sense in which you or I or 
anybody may be said to be divinely commissioned 
whenever we do any good thing at all. Is not 
such an one a Christian, perhaps not a full 
Christian ; but surely Christian, as distinguished 
from Mussulman, Jew, or mere theist >—Life and 
Letters of Edward A. Freeman (Stephens), ii. 213. 


P. CaRNEGIE Simpson.—If one were asked to 
state in terms what a Christian is, I should say 
something like this: a Christian is one who 
is responding to whatever meanings of Christ are, 
through God’s spirit, being brought home to his 
intellectual or moral conscience.—Zhe Fact of 
Christ, p. 175. 


St. Paut.—If any man loveth not the Lord, 
let him be anathema.—1 Co 16%, 


Hucu Price Hucures.—When a discussion took 


| place some time ago in the columns of the Daily 


Chronicle on ‘Is Christianity Played Out?’ the 
most significant and memorable feature of that 
controversy was the fact that a number of upright, 
honest, and sincere persons came forward to 
defend Christianity under the delusion that they 
themselves were Christian, although they made a 
number of ingenuous statements -which clearly 
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showed that they were no more Christians than 
Confucius or Zoroaster was a Christian. They 
were moral, they were upright, they had noble 
aspirations, they accepted the ethical ideal of 
Christianity so far as they understood it ; but they 
were not Christians. No one is a Christian who 
does not love the Lord Jesus Christ ; and no one 
can properly love the Lord Jesus Christ who does 
not enjoy conscious, personal fellowship and inter- 
course with Him.—Z sential Christianity, p. 112. 


Marcus Dops.—It is difficult to find any mark 
which definitely distinguishes the Christian from 
all others save this, that the Christian is the man 
who has received the Spirit of Christ. ‘If any man,’ 
says Paul, ‘have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’ Every man who has Christ’s Spirit 
is His, is a Christian. All the knowledge that a 
man needs to make him a Christian is only the 
knowledge that Christ can and will bestow the 
Holy Spirit ; for the one article of the Christian 
creed is faith in a now living and supreme Christ. 
All the action that is required to make a man 
a Christian is that action which consists in truly 
depending upon Christ for the Holy Spirit. And 
all the conduct and that peculiar character which 
are the proper manifestation of a Christian life do 
regularly and always result from the acceptance of 
the Holy Spirit. It is this which distinguishes the 
Christian from every kind of man, that he looks 
to Christ and waits upon Him for this greatest of 
all gifts, the gift of a divine power that can be 
applied to human nature, and that brings to human 
nature a life-sustaining, enlightening, and sancti- 
_ fying energy.— Christ and Man, p. 120. 


Joun Henry Newman.—lIf the truth must be 
spoken, what are the humble monk, and the holy 
nun, and other regulars, as they are called, but 
Christians after the very pattern given us in Scrip- 
ture p— Sermons on Subjects of the Day, p. 29°. 


Se Seven Words. 


II. 
The Word of a King. 
‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’—Lk 23 


J. Curist THE KING. 


Christ’s first word on the Cross was one of 
intercession; in it He exercised His function as 


High Priest. His second word is a word of 
promise, by it He anticipates His kingly office, 
and that also at the very time when His claim to 
be a King was most subjected to contempt. In 
the first word He prays that repentance and grace 
may be given to sinners ; in the second He opens 
the door to a chief among sinners. The first has 
to do with the kingdom of grace, the second with 
the kingdom of glory. 

1. The penitent thief appeals to Jesus as a King. 
It is as a King that Jesus suffers. His kingdom is 
a kingdom of higher glory than belongs to the 
world. Even while His hands are nailed to the 
cross He is the King of heaven, and can open 
its golden gates with a word at His pleasure. The 
Saviour welcomed this man’s homage. He tacitly 
acknowledged His own lordship over the unseen 
world. And in a moment the middle cross became 
the Judge’s throne, from which the kingly word is 
spoken, ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father.’ . 

2. Judgment is the first and fundamental 
function of kings, and Jesus claimed it in its whole 
extent. To pronounce condemnatory judgment 
was not His purpose in coming into the world, 
But judgment was necessarily involved in His com- 
ing ; the rejection of Him in some sort forestalls 
the verdict of the last assize; and even here defini- 
tive sentence must sometimes be pronounced. 


{| Christ hung upon the Cross at once as Saviour and as 
Judge. We read that double office in Michael Angelo’s 
picture of the last judgment. The general theme of the 
picture, and many of its details, were fixed by a tradition 
two hundred years older than this painter, and the whole 
spirit of it is strange and repellent to our age. But there is 
truth in it, and the truth is told with consummate power. It 
is the crzczfied Christ who comes upon the clouds to judgment, 
and the hand once pierced for the salvation of men is 
stretched forth with a gesture—we are at a loss to define 
what the gesture is. The general attitude is one which may 
be traced to the earliest art of the Church. Originally it 
represented the Teacher proclaiming the gospel. In the 
early Middle Ages it was interpreted as an act of blessing. 
The later Middle Ages transformed it into a judgment of 
condemnation. But never before was this gesture depicted 
so equivocally as here: it represents the proclamation of that 
word which either saves or judges, according as men accept 
or reject it; it. signifies at once blessing and ban; with 
mysterious power it raises up to heaven, it also presses 
down to hell.? 


II. Tse PENITENT. 


1. Of all the characters which came into personal 
contact with Christ, the thief upon the cross stands 


LW. Lowrie, Gaudzuim Crucis, 32. 
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alone. He is a type of character often met with 
to-day. It is the character of a man who, hardened 
by the guilt and sorrow of a misspent life, still 
retains that within him which responds to the touch 
of God’s Divine Hand. It is the character of a 
man, brutalized by his own misdeeds, who, strangely 
enough, carries beneath his rough exterior a heart 
which may be softened by a kind and sympathetic 
word. 

The original word used to designate him means 
more than ‘thief.’ No commonplace pilferer was 
he; but a brigand, whose life, in all likelihood, had 
been one long atrocity, like the life of many a 
modern brigand in Spain, Italy, or Macedonia. 
These men were banditti; they belonged to that 
class, half-criminal, half-patriotic, which abounded 
in the land of Palestine at that time, and their 
successors are found even to this day. They were 
men who had lived unregulated lives; men who 
were to some degree the heroes of the lower classes 
of the people. They may have been revolution- 
aries, whose opposition to the Roman rule had 
driven them outside the pale of society, where, to 
win a subsistence, they had to resort to the trade 
of highwaymen; but in that country, tyrannized 
over by a despotic foreign power, those who 
attempted to raise the standard of revolt were 
sometimes far from ignoble characters, though the 
necessities of their position betrayed them into 
acts of violence. But his own words to his com- 
panion, ‘ We receive the due reward of our deeds,’ 
point the other way. His memory was stained with 
acts for which he acknowledged that death was the 
lawful penalty. 

2. In course of time the bandit’s lot had been 
theirs ; society had been too strong for them; the 
social power had laid its stern hand upon them; 
they had been dragged to the seat of judgment, 
and condemned to an ignominious death. And 
now, as Jesus goes to Calvary, they follow in His 
footsteps ; and with the cross of Jesus are reared 
two other crosses—it stands not alone upon Mount 
Calvary, as Christian imagination of necessity too 
often thinks. 

These two crosses are an epitome of the world. 
There are innumerable points in which one man 
may differ from another; but fundamentally there 
are two kinds—those on the right hand, and those 
on the left. There is between them no sure mark 
of distinction which men can trace; but the 
difference is as deep as life. The difference awaits 


its revelation: the two walk side by side in the 
world, and each alike bears.his cross—a burden, we 
are prone to forget, which no man may escape, 
though he may forbear to choose it; but to the 
one it is the gate of life, to the other the mere 
instrument of death. Between them, another cross 
bears the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world—intended for all, available for all, though 
only one will accept it, and the other rails. 

3. At first it would seem as though both of His 
fellow-sufferers were numbered with His foes, for 
we are distinctly told that the thieves that were 
crucified with Him joined the scribes and Pharisees, 
and the Roman soldiers, and the multitude in 
casting contempt upon‘Him. The people at the 
foot of the cross said, ‘If thou be the Son of God, 
come down, and we will believe.’ The devil had 
entered into them, and they were speaking the 
words of Satan; the same words Satan said when 
he took Him to the pinnacle of the temple, and 
said, ‘If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down.’ ‘Come down from the cross, and we will 
believe.’ And when the two thieves heard them 
blaspheme at the bottom of the cross, they both of 
them caught up their blasphemy, and cast the 
same in His teeth. 

The weary hours dragged on. One hour passed: 
two hours passed: the third was passing, and the 
reproaches were still heard. But a change was 
coming over one of the thieves—his reproaches 
were ceasing. He was beginning to feel that this 
Man was not like other men; there was a majesty, 
a solemnity in His demeanour not found in others. 
Besides, death was coming closer and closer, and 
there is'ever clear vision when we judge ourselves 
in the presence of death. Ribaldry vanishes, our 
jests cease, when we stand face to face with it. 
The robber, as he died, saw two things in clearer 
light—his own sin and this wonderful Saviour. 
The panorama of his life passed swiftly before him 
as before the eyes of the drowning; but in this 
horror he saw a Hand which, if only it might grip 
him, would be his salvation. At length he expostu- 
lates with his fellow-robber. With fury, and in the 
pangs of fear, this man’said rudely and roughly to 
our Lord, ‘If thou be Christ, save thyself and 
us.” Who defends Him now? The other robber. 
He says to the reviler, ‘Dost not thou fear God, 
seeing thou art in the same condemnation? And 
we indeed justly ; for we receive the due reward of 
our deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss.’ 


‘| What was it converted him? Was it that he heard Him 
say, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,’ 
and though he had never heard any one put to death say such 
words of the executioners, was it that? Was it that he read 
the little gospel over the top of the Cross, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth, 
the King of the Jews,’ which Pilate had properly put there ? 
He must have turned his head and looked on the Lord Him- 
self. That is what converted him, and that is what converts 
every soul that learns to love the Saviour. His words are 
beautiful, His miracles are wonderful, but there is nothing 
like Jesus Christ Himself. It was Wzmself. He looked and 
he saw Him. It was the look of the Crucified One. There 
was.something about Him. He looked at Christ, and Christ 
jooked at him. And, just as when Peter blasphemed in the 
Judgment Hall, he, Peter, looked at Christ and found Christ 
locking at him (for Peter would never have known that He 
looked at him, if he had not been looking at Christ), and 
broke out into tears, so the suffering thief turned round and 
looked at Christ, and saw Christ looking at him. And there 
is life in a look from the Crucified, 


4. There are three characteristics to be noticed 
in the penitent thief. 

(1) Ais penitence.—The penitent robber not only 
confesses his sins—they were obvious; but he 
acknowledges the justice of his penance. Endur- 
ing the most excruciating sufferings upon his cross, 
he has the grace to say, ‘And we indeed justly ; 
for we receive the due reward of our deeds: but 
this man hath done nothing amiss.’ This is true 
penitence. Penitence which stops short of con- 
fession of sins is, of course, no penitence at all. 
And penitence which confesses sin, but strives to 
justify self, and is unwilling to bear the penance 
or consequences of sin, is not true penitence. The 
penitent robber not only confessed his sin, but 
acknowledged the justice of his punishment. 


4] With the majority of us repentance is a slow and laborious 
process ; here it is swift as it is royal. His recorded words 
contain all the elements of that sorrow of soul which is the 
preface to peace and joy. He separates himself from his 
former companion in sin and rebukes him with quiet, self- 
less dignity. He vindicates the righteousness of Christ and 
bows his spirit in simple faith at the feet of the King. His 
sense of unworthiness allows him to ask but little even of a 
king—only that he may not be forgotten. Christ rewards 
his penitence by blessing him with a benediction so full that 
it blesses all ages with its consoling touch.” 


(2) His faith —We are apt sometimes to speak 
almost patronizingly of the penitent thief, but, if we 
think over it, there has hardly ever been such a 
magnificent display of faith as was shown in that 


prayer. Never rose faith higher among the sons of 


1 Father Stanton’s Last Sermons in S, Alban’s, Holborn, 


150. 
2C. Il. Brent, Ze Consolations of the Cross, 16. 
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men than this of the poor malefactor. As far as 
appearance went, it was prayer to a mere man 
nailed on a cross—a man condemned, helpless, 
dying. Yet the boon he asked for was one which 
could be granted only by the power and mercy of 
God. Viewed in all its aspects, it was the strongest 
exhibition of faith in the history of Christianity. 
It began at a time when Jesus was at the lowest 
depth of human abasement ; it was fostered under 
circumstances the most repulsive and dishearten- 
ing, and was consummated by Jesus Himself, in a 
manner such as never before occurred, and never 
again can occur, in the annals of redemption. 

4] It would almost seem as if at this particular moment this 
same thief was the only firm believer on the Saviour. The 
disciples had all forsaken Him and fled; and, though one of 
them had at last recovered himself, and was now near the 
Cross, and though the faithful women had kept close to Him 
through all that morning’s agony, yet it was tender human 
love rather than genuine faith which brought and kept them 
near. Even they seemed for the time to have given up as 
lost the cherished idea of the kingdom. They trusted it had 
been He who should have redeemed Israel ; but now that 
trust is being dissolved amid the agonies of the crucifixion.’ 


4] Therefore, says S. Augustine, ‘ What fruit Christ obtained 
in him, as from a dry tree, his faith surpassed that of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets, even of the Father of the Faithful 
himself. Moses believed, but he saw the Burning Bush, and 
the Vision of Sinai. Isaiah believed, but he saw Him on 
His throne high and lifted up while before Him stood the 
Seraphim. Ezekiel, but he saw Him sitting over-against the 
Cherubim. Zechariah, but he saw the Lord sitting as a 
Priest upon His Throne. But this poor felon saw Him 
numbered among the transgressors, yet prayed to Him as 
if He was in glory: on the cross he worshipped Him as 
though He, as God, sat in heaven ; he saw Him condemned, 
but he invoked Him as the King !’# 


(3) Ais courage.-—The third thing which com- 
mands our respect and our affection is the courage 
of the penitent thief. It must have needed 
courage to give up his friend, to confess publicly, 
in the presence of the mocking, deriding mob, 
that he alone in all that crowd believed in Christ, 
in His Godhead ; courage to say, ‘ Remember me’ 
—me a sinner, a thief, a malefactor, a well-known 
criminal, perhaps— ‘remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’ 

4] A sudden death occurring in the neighbourhood from 
cholera, Hudson Taylor made the most of the opportunity to 
urge the importance of immediate salvation from sin and its 


eternal consequences. A few days later he alluded to the 
circumstances again, asking if any of his hearers had definitely 


8 J. M. Gibson, A Strong City, 121, 
4S. J. Stone, Parochial Sermons, 165. 
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come to God for pardon through faith in Jesus Christ. Paus- 
ing a moment, perhaps hardly expecting an answer, what 
was his thankfulness when Kuei-hua the young cook said 
earnestly, ‘I have.’ 

This open confession before his fellow-servants meant a 
great deal. 

‘TI do hope,’ wrote Hudson Taylor, ‘that he is under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Though not without faults, he 
is greatly changed for the better. For some months we 
have not detected him in falsehood or dishonesty of any kind, 
which is saying a good deal.’? 


III. THe PETITION. 


The difference between the two thieves appeared 
not in their words but in their tone of voice. The 
voice interpreted the words. One of them prayed, 
‘If thou be Christ, save thyself and us’; the 
other prayed, ‘Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’ Which of those prayers 
was prayed in derision? Which was prayed in 
faith? The words do not tell us. The meaning 
was revealed by the face and the voice. 

1. The words of the prayer are few, but their 
meaning is great. They cover a large amount of 
faith and hope and love. By addressing one who 
was dying beside him as a malefactor with the 
title ‘ Lord,’ the thief showed that he recognized 
Jesus’ superiority to all present appearances. By 
speaking of His ‘kingdom,’ he virtually asserted 
that Jesus was a king and had a kingdom. By 
asking to be remembered when He came into His 
kingdom, he showed that he believed that our 
Lord was the dispenser of favours in that kingdom. 
By making this appeal to a dying man, it proved 
that he knew that this kingdom was in the future 
world. As in his rebuke to his fellow-thief there 
comes out very clearly his repentance of his own 
sin, and his turning away from it, so by this appeal 
to Jesus there comes out his strong faith in Jesus 
as King over a spiritual kingdom, and as the 
rewarder of those who love and serve Him. 


{| The robber’s prayer must have been very comforting to 
Jesus. He had heard all forenoon only words of insult and 
scorn and blasphemy ; so that this humble, gentle utterance 
must have fallen on His ear like a song in the night, and 
dropped upon His fainting spirit like a cordial. Perhaps this 
prayer brought Him the best help that He ever received from 
any human being, seeing that it reached Him at the moment, 
when He most required it. Already He was beginning to 
see of the travail of His soul, and to gather in the fruits 
of it.” 


1 Audson Taylor in Early Years, 305. 
2C. Jerdan, For the Lord’s Table, 197. 


2. What did this man pray for? His companion, 
when he spoke to Jesus, said, ‘If thou be the 
Christ, save thyself,’ and so on;. all his concern 
was about physical things, physical pain, temporal, 
bodily things—a prolongation of His earthly life ; 
that is as far as his thought or prayer travels. But 
this man has ceased to think of any prolongation of 
his earthly, sinful life ; he does not ask that one pang 
of pain shall be removed. If he believed that that - 
mysterious Saviour hanging there, almost within 
arm’s reach of him, had power and authority to 
take his spirit into a paradise in another world, he 
would surely believe He could ease him of pain if 
He wished. The whole weight of emphasis, and 
need, and concern, and prayer were ‘not on the 
body or this world at all. He has ceased to think 
of things temporal; his one concern is the things 
and the place eternal. 

4] Notice the humility of the request. He did not say, 
‘Take me with Thee’; he did not say, ‘Reward me’; he 
simply said, ‘ Remember me ; let it not be for nothing that I 
have hung by Thy side. I, a poor, guilty wretch, have 
been privileged for a moment to look upon Thy beauty, and 


to rejoice in Thy innocence ; oh, remember me, remember 
3 
me. 


IV. THE ANSWER. 


Before this our Lord had answered no one. 
But no one had spoken to Him as this man did. 
The passers-by had that morning mocked and 
taunted Jesus, and even the chief priests and 
elders had joined in the unlovely chorus. The 
Divine Sufferer, however, had maintained unbroken 
silence until He replied to the penitent malefactor. 

1. The word of Christ in response to that great 
cry of faith was the word of a King. Verily I say 
unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 
‘Thou shalt be with me.’ In that promise there 
is nothing of the hesitation or faltering or qualifica- 
tion with which we must needs, too often, comfort 
the sinful and departing soul. For we cannot read 
men’s inmost hearts, or gauge the measure of 
their responsibility ; we know little of the conditions 
of the world which awaits them beyond the grave. 
But Christ knew all, knows all. Verily I say unto 
thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. 
This is the same voice of power which made all 
men wonder when they heard Him speak with 
calm confidence of the purposes of God and the 
destiny and duty of men. He taught as One 
having authority. 

°M. Creighton, Lessons from the Cross, 91. 
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' §[ Perhaps in no other saying does Jesus so strongly witness 
to Himself as the Christ. In beautiful silence He hears the 
railer, leaving ,him to be reproved by the echo of his own 
words; in beautiful speech He answers the ‘prayer of the 
penitent, and promises more than is asked. Was the promise 
but an empty Word? The heart of the ages has confessed, if 
Jesus was ever real it was now. He who after such a life 
could so speak in the face of death to the dying must hold the 
keys of paradise ; and if He could open it then, what must 
He be able to do now?! 


2. Christ’s gift to him is the entire absolution of 
the penitent, the assurance of a speedy entrance 
into the Paradise of God, the pledge of fellowship 
in the joy of his Lord. It is no cheap gift. When 
we are tempted to think lightly of the forgiveness 
which Christ bestows, let us remember that Calvary 
was the price which both the Giver and the receiver 
had to pay for this absolution. It was the Cross 
of Jesus that opened the gate of Paradise. 

There are three promises in the answer. 

(1) Zo-day.—The robber was thinking of some 
date far off when Christ might intervene in his 
behalf, but Christ says, ‘To-day.’ This was a 
prophecy that he would die that day, and not be 
allowed to linger for days, as crucified persons 
often were; and this was fulfilled. But it was, 
besides, a promise that as,soon as death launched 
him out of time into eternity, Christ would be 
waiting there to receive him. 

(2) With me.—The loneliness of death is a 
large part of its terror. Human love and friend- 
ship will not avail us at the moment of parting. 
We must die alone, and pass alone into that world 
beyond, of which we know nothing. That is its 
dread. But His promise is, ‘Thou shalt be with 
me.’ His companionship is promised beyond the 
gates of death, in that unknown land where we 
shall await the judgment. 

It was not Paradise, a blissful place, nor remem- 
brance, favour bestowed, that he needed, but the 
presence and fellowship of Christ. And so Christ 
would go with him, and continue to share the lot 
that had befallen them together. This was help 
indeed—life joined to life, conditions shared, a 
common destiny; what more than this can one 
man do for another ! 

(3) Zn Paradise.—Paradise is a Persian word, 
and means a garden about a palace. The Jews 
adopted it as the name for the place of Departed 
Spirits in which reposed the just, whereas Sheol is 
the place in which the unjust are tossing till Judg- 

1A. M. Fairbairn, in The Zxposztor, st Ser., rib eY/ei 
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ment, when they would be cast into Hell, Gehenna. 
Paradise is not heaven, it is the outer court of 
heaven, the garden of delight about the, Palace of 
God, and therein the just repose till the judgment, 
when they will be admitted into the Palace itself. 
At the gate of the Garden Abraham is seated, and 
he recognizes and receives his sons.’ Therefore 
Paradise is also called Abraham’s bosom, or bed. 
Through the Garden flows the river of the water of 
life. This gladdening stream never leaves Paradise, 
and the souls in Sheol yearn in vain for a drop of 
water therefrom with which to cool their tongues. 
Our Lord, both in the Parable of Lazarus and 
Dives and in His word to the penitent thief, 
accepts the prevalent doctrine and gives it His 
seal. 


‘] We need not distract our thoughts by wondering of 
what it consists, nor whether we shall be happy there, if we 
ever are allowed to go there. The whole essence of Paradise 
is to be with Christ ! Even now on earth what does it matter 
where we are, what does it matter what we have? The 
whole essence of happiness is to be with those we love—that 
is all that human happiness consists in—and therefore it is 
enough to believe that our dear ones are with Christ. It is 
enough to believe, if by God’s infinite mercies we are allowed 
to go there, that we shall spend that blessed time after 
death at the feet of Christ in Paradise.” 
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1 


November. 


‘Search me, O God, and know my heart . . . and see if 


there be any wicked way in me.’—Ps 139”. 


As you all know, there are a great many formali- 
ties connected with the opening of Parliament. 
I wonder if you know of a specially weird one of 
which I heard the other day. It has to do with 
this month of November, and sounds like a bit out 
of one of your own fairy-tale books. 

Whenever a new Parliament assembles, first an 
officer and a troop of the Yeomen of the Guard 
go with lanterns and search the cellars underneath, 
and when they report that all is well, business 
proceeds. A strange old procession it must be: 
the Yeomen of the Guard with their scarlet tunics 
and quaint hats, their lanterns flashing searchlights 
into the dark corners; tramp, tramp, tramp, we 
can imagine them passing through the cellars. 

How the custom began is quite.an old story. 
More than three hundred years ago, a plot was 
formed to destroy the House of Lords, the King, 
and his Parliament. One man who had a great 
deal to do with it and at last became the leader in 
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carrying it out, was called Guy Fawkes. Under 
the House of Lords was a great vault which 
Fawkes and his friends discovered was To Let. 
They managed to obtain possession of it under the 
pretext of storing wood. Instead of doing that, 
however, they got a great many barrels of gun- 
powder, placed stones and bars of iron on the top 
of them, and then covered the whole with billets 
of wood. I do not need to tell you that Guy 
Fawkes and his confederates were caught and con- 
demned to death. The fifth of November, the 
day on which they had planned to carry out their 
wicked designs, was henceforth ordered to be kept 
as a day of thanksgiving, and to this day English 
children are reminded of the story by seeing 
bonfires and fireworks; perhaps also the effigy of 
Fawkes burned at some street corner. Itis a good 
thing if they do not get their own clothes and 
fingers burned as well. 

I dare say you will wonder what connexion there 
could be between this story of Guy Fawkes and 
our text. There is none. But the things that 
happen in this world often turn people’s minds to 
the life that is unseen. A poet one day watched 
the reapers, and when he went home he wrote 
about the ‘ Reaper whose name is Death.’ A man 
hears a quarry horn blown, and the thought of 
God’s silent warnings of life’s dangers passes 
through his mind. 

Those old cellars at Westminster are, in a 
manner, like your heart. God meant the heart of 
a boy or a _girl to be a beautiful place—more 
beautiful than the Houses of Parliament. He 
made them that He might dwell in them Himself. 
He reigns there now, and holds council with you, 
telling what is right and what is wrong. But there 
are cellars and dark corners where evil is. plotted 
against God and against His Son Jesus Christ. 
Often this evil is suggested with words as pleasant 
and as affable as Guy Fawkes used when he went 
with his ‘firewood story. He did not go and say, 
‘Let me the cellars that I may blow up the House.’ 
Neither do you hear a voice within you saying, 
‘Tell a lie” Untruth appears dressed as worldly 
wisdom. ‘If you want to get everything out of a 
certain boy who is in the class with you, use the 
wisdom of the serpent ; work upon his weak points ; 
he will yield.’ Again the voice of evil suggests: 
“You have a right to your own things,’ and you 
act towards a little brother very selfishly. Or 
you read a story you’ ought not to read, and 
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try to make yourself believe that you are seeking 
knowledge. 

Your mother knew about the cellars and the 
evil that lurks in their strange dark corners when 
she taught you to say your prayers. Prayer is 
needed. What seem to. you but little sins are in 
reality as dangerous as gunpowder. Unless you 
seek them out, one day you may yield to some 
sudden temptation, and the house in which Jesus 
Christ was to dwell will fall in ruins. 

Let us get the lanterns and search everywhere. 
These may be your mother’s words, the words of 
Jesus Christ, and God’s voice in your heart. 
Don’t be afraid to use them when you are by your- 
self. 

A Roman tribune had a house that in many 
places lay exposed to the eyes of the neighbour- 
hood.. A man came, and offered, for a sum of 
money, so to alter it as to remove that incon- 
venience. ‘I will give you a sum of money,’ 
was the answer, ‘if you can make my house con- 
spicuous in every room of it, that all the city may 
see after what manner I live.’ That was the right 
spirit. 

It is impossible for us to search our own hearts 
thoroughly. One morning we think the evil is 
gone; we make up our minds we will never be 
selfish or untruthful again; but temptations only 
reappear, and in a new and more subtle form. 

God will help us. Many a time you have heard 
that no one ever truly prayed to Him in vain. 
Ask God, then, to help you to search out the evil in 
your heart. Pray this old-fashioned prayer: 

‘Search me, O God, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me.’ 


ibe 


Wise or Otherwise. 


Here 4 oF 
‘Be not wise in your own conceits.’—Ro 12”. 


The other day I visited a farmyard. Near the 
barn a mother-hen was clucking softly to a fine 
brood of chickens as she taught them to pick up 
seeds of grain. In the milllade a few young 
ducklings were enjoying their first lessons in 
swimming. But up and down before the farm- 
house strutted a large turkey. His tail was well 
spread out and he thought himself a very fine fellow 
indeed, but when he spoke his voice was by no 
means musical, and as he swaggered along I 
thought, ‘Poor old man, you imagine the place 


belongs to you and that you are the most important 
person on the farm, but you'll be sadly dis- 
illusioned. when you find yourself in a pot next 
Christmas !” 

Perhaps you'll think it a funny thing to get a 
text from a turkey, but that silly young bird really 
gave me a text, so he has done some good after 
all besides providing somebody’s future Christmas 
dinner. ‘Conceited as a turkey-cock,’ we say, 
and then the words that St. Paul wrote to the 
Christians in Rome came into my mind, ‘ Be not 
wise in your own conceits.’ The Greek words 
just mean, ‘Be not wise at your own bar,’ that is, 
the bar of your own judgment. Don’t be too 
pleased with yourself, thinking that you are always 
right and that you know everything that’s worth 
knowing. In other words, don’t have too good an 
opinion of yourself. 

Now please notice carefully, I didn’t say ‘Don’t 
have a good opinion of yourself,’ but ‘ Don’t have 
too good an opinion of yourself.’ It’s not at all a 
bad thing to have a good opinion of ourselves, to 
have a just pride in ourselves. The boys and 
girls who have the right kind of pride will be kept 
from doing many mean and unworthy things. But 
having too good an opinion of ourselves is another 
matter. It means puffing ourselves up to believe 
that we are what we are not, that we know every- 
thing when we know next to nothing, and if we 
only thought of it, it makes us look just as 
ludicrous as that silly turkey in the farmyard. 

I am going to give you three reasons why we 
should not be wise in our own conceits, and I 
shall give you the least good reason first and end 
with the best. 

The first reason is that we shall get ourselves dis- 
liked. There is no more detested person than the 
one who thinks he kzows much better or 7s much 
better than anybody else, and that everybody else 
who thinks differently is wrong. A wise Chinese 
writer once said, ‘ Be strictly correct yourself; but 
do not cut and carve other people.’ If all the 
flowers were the same colour the world would be a 
very uninteresting place, and if everybody thought 
alike it would be a very dull one. Certainly 
have your own opinion, but always give the other 
boy or girl the right to hold theirs, and be ready to 
own sometimes that they are right and you are 
wrong. 

And the second reason is, that if we are wise in 
our own conceits i will hinder us from learning. 
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It’s a curious thing, but you will find as you go 
through the world that the people who know most 
are generally those who think they know least. 
And the reason is, that they are the people who 
have found out how much there really is to know. 
A great pianist feels how difficult it is to do 
justice to the beauty of the music he is playing, a 
great artist how impossible to represent all the 
beauty he sees. 

Once a cardinal was walking in one of the streets 
of Rome, and he met an old bent man trudging 
along in the snow. ‘Where are you going,’ said 
the cardinal. ‘To the school of sculpture,’ replied 
the other. The old man was none other than 
Michael Angelo, the famous sculptor who carved 
some of the most beautiful statues in the world. 
Yet, though he could teach the world, he was 
ready to be taught. 

So don’t be ashamed to learn. It’s the people 
who recognize their ignorance who get on. Every 
day we live in this wonderful world there is some- 
thing new to learn if we keep our minds open to 
receive it. And don’t think you know better than 
people who have lived half a century. Your father 
and mother may not be so well able as you are to 
conjugate a Latin verb or translate a French 
sentence, but they know a great deal more .of the 
things that are really worth knowing, and you will 
never regret it-later if you respect their opinions 
now. 

But the last reason is the biggest, and though 
you forget the others, try to remember this one, 
‘Be not wise in your own conceits,’ because pride 
and self-conceit keep us away from Christ. It was 
pride that kept the Jews away from Christ. They 
thought they knew so much better than He did, 
and they would not listen to His message. And 
it is pride that may keep us away from Him too. 
He does not ask that those who come to Him 
should be good or. wise, but if we wish to be His 
disciples we must lay ourselves like little children 
at His feet, knowing nothing, trusting not in our 
own goodness or power. Then He will lift us up 
and give us the knowledge that is true wisdom, 
the love that is true strength. 


ee 
Sunshine. 


The Rev. John Wood, F.R.G.S., has issued 
One Hundred More Talks with Boys and Girls 


(Allenson; 2s. net). This is one of’ the new 
‘talks’: a: 

‘“ When you come into the house, do you 
bring sunshine with you?” is the query that heads 
the twenty-first of December—the shortest and 
darkest day of the year—in a modern birthday 
book. 

‘Surely that is the day that needs the sunshine 
most. Anyone can bring in the sunshine from 
outdoors upon a radiant day in June, for example. 
The test is to bring it in on the darkest day of the 
year. 

‘Now, you all know young people who come into 
the house with a sullen slam, and bring all the 
drizzle and darkness of a December storm in 
with them, ‘They are irritable and complaining, 
and they make those in the home unhappy. If 
they have good manners, their fathers and mothers 
and brothers and sisters don’t know it. 

‘When you come into the house, do you 
bring sunshine with you? Every young disciple 
striving to serve Jesus Christ and follow the 
upward way to heaven should keep this question 
in mind every day, until it can be answered 
satisfactorily. 

‘To live in the sunshine of cheerfulness, to keep 
our lives in the sunshine of heaven, will keep us 
useful, sweet, and healthful. 

‘A pleasant story of Ralph Waldo Emerson runs 
to the effect that, when Mr. Emerson was travel- 
ling in Egypt with his daughter, they met an 
Englishman who, did all in his power to make it 
pleasant for them, and when the time came for 
their separation, said: ‘You may wonder, sir, at 
my having overstepped my usual reserve, so far as 
to become so intimate with you ; but it is for the 
sake of a countryman of yours, one bearing the 
name — Emerson—Ralph Waldo. Emerson. He 
has done me much good, and I hope sometime to 
cross the ocean to meet him.’ And Mr. Emerson 
never told. him, it was he himself, whom he 
sought. 

‘That Englishman, boys and girls, showed kind- 
ness to Emerson without knowing it, fer Emerson’s 
sake, 

‘There is a greater than Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and He is the Son of God, Who loves you. Love 
Him in return, and manifest His spirit—for His 
sake.’ 
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Qoint and Iffustration. 
On the Russian Front. 


As journalistic writer and photographer for the 
Sphere, Mr. R. Scotland Liddell went through the 
great retreat with the. Russian armies 
autumn of rots. 
nected narrative of his experiences in that retreat, 
and the narrative is sufficiently arresting. Mr. 
Liddell has a style of his own, befitting the 
individuality of his‘ character.’ He is clear of all 
egotism, so clear that he can tell the story of his 
own doings as naturally as he can tell of the deeds 
of any other. And his own personal presence 
gives just that touch of continuity and curiosity to 
the book which compels the reader to read right 
on to the end. 

Mr. Liddell has a way of dropping facts upon 
his page which arrest by their isolation. Like 
this: ‘In time of war, each Russian regiment is 
. formed of four thousand soldiers. One Russian 
regiment, after a year of war, had already had 
thirty-six thousand men in its ranks. Can I write 
anything more tragic than that ?’ 

In this way he gives us glimpses of the character 
of the Russian soldier, and they are more vivid 
because they are glimpses. ‘On the night of 
Tuesday, July 6, the Germans on the Bzura- 
Rawka front fired gas shells against the Russians 
for the second time. The first occasion was five 
weeks before. The battle scene during the night 
was wonderful. The flashes of the artillery fire 
were like gleams of lightning in the sky. 
boom of the guns was continuous. The shrapnels 
burst in fours with spurts of orange flame. I did 
not sleep. I stood in the open air and watched 
the spectacle. In the early morning the poisoned 
men were brought out of the deadly area of the 
trenches, gasping for air. The 21st Siberian 
Regiment of four thousand men had seven hundred 
left when daylight came. Three thousand three 


hundred men were dead or poisoned. Yet each © 


man was supposed to have a respirator, and each 
respirator was said to be gas-proof. The officers 
were confident of this; they were confident of 
their readiness to fight against the foul fumes. 
Each man had goggles, also—worn on the peak of 
his cap, so as to be ready for use—to save his eyes 
from the penetrating acid. I discussed the heavy 
percentage of losses with an officer on whose word 
I can depend. 


in the | 
He has now-written the con- | 


The 


*“ But I thought the men. had respirators?” I 


_ said. 


‘He assured me that every man had one, and 
that the men had been ordered to have them 
ready for wear. P HGS ae 

“Then why?” saidh. _* 

‘ He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“ Russia’s a queer country,” he said, “there are 
things you'll never understand. The men were 
not ordered to put. them on.” 

‘I tell-of this instance as it was told to me. - I 
confess that in spite ofmy. officer friend’s reliability, 
I was inclined at first to. doubt his word. © Later 
on, some days after, I mentioned the matter to 
some other officers of high rank. 

‘“ But that could never be ?” I said. 

‘It’s possible,” said they.’ 

In the same way he gives glimpses of himself: 
‘I attended to one man for. six hours. I am sure 
I saved his life. ‘The doctors had practically given 
him up when I happened to come to the stretcher 
on which he was lying. : For some reason or other 
—I do not know what—I took a sudden liking to 
the man. I applied artificial respiration for an 
hour. It was very tiring work. I ached all over, 
but I had the satisfaction of seeing the man begin 
to breathe a little easier. Afterwards I bathed his 
head and breast and nursed him as best I could for 
other five hours. By the end of that time he was 
able to have food and tea.., He also smoked a 
cigarette quite contentedly, and was inclined to 
sulk when I refused to give him any more. He 
managed to walk to the train in which he was able 
to travel to Zyrardow.’ 

Mr. Liddell is an admirer of the Russian Sisters. 
They are all good-looking. They have sometimes 
wit. Here is an illustration of the text, ‘Be sure 
your sin will find you out.’ ‘I travelled back to 
Pruszkow in one of the sanitary wagons. Sixteen 
wounded soldiers were in it, with a pretty Sister in 
attendance. Four other soldiers came with us 
also. One of them had a bundle of lengths of 
cloth which he had secured from the big Zyrardow 
factory. He gloated over his booty, stroking the 
cloth with his hand, feeling its softness against his 
cheek, and admiring the colours and the texture in 
the dim light of a candle-lit lantern. He showed 
one piece of cloth to the Sister. It had been 
intended to be cut up for towels for the use of the 
employees in the factory. Every foot there 
appeared some words in Polish. I did not under- 
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stand what they were, neither did the soldier, but 
the Sister read them and laughed. ‘Stolen from 
the Zyrardow Factory” was what the notice was.’ 

The title of the book is Ox the Russian Front 
(Simpkin ; 8s. 6d. net). 


Dream Comrades. 


For the writing of imaginary articles—articles in 
which the might-have-beens are more than the 
have-beens and ares—something other than industry 
is required. Has Mr. Leonard Green that some- 
thing? Let two of the shortest of the sketches in 
his Dream Comrades (Blackwell; 2s. 6d. net) be 
offered to judge by. The first is a 


FABLE. 


There was once a young man who had vision of 
the Thing-that-matters. 

And he tried to tell people of the wonder of it, 
of the mystery, and of its beautiful colour. 

At first they were charmed: for he was comely 
and lovable, and they thought he was weaving a 
fantasy. 

But when they found that he was sincere, they 
laughed: then they hated him. 

Their laugh made him bitter. 
renewed the vision. 

Fortunately at this point he died. 

We have no leisure for enthusiasts who take 
themselves seriously. 


But their hatred 


The second is: 


THE Cynic. 


The cynic.is he, who, having drawn back in fear 
from the unspeakable heights to which he knows 


he has been called, persuades himself that they are | 


not only unspeakable but ridiculous. 


Wesley’s Letters. 


Mr. George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S., who, along with 
Dr. Townsend and Dr. Workman, edited 4 ew 
flistory of Methodism, has now, alone, edited a 
selection of Letters of John Wesley (Hodder & 
Stoughton; ros. 6d. net). He has so edited them 
that all is done that can be done to attract us to 
the reading of them. He has given a title to each 
letter—usually some phrase from the letter itself; 
and he has introduced each letter with hints of 


time, and place, and circumstance, sometimes also 
quality. No doubt the question had to be settled: 
For whom? Mr. Eayrs decided: For the un- 
learned and ignorant. In every respect the volume 
is one to draw to the reading of John Wesley’s 
letters and thereby to John Wesley himself, and 
thereby to Christ, the—what shall he be called >— 
the man in the street. The man who will not read 
this book will read no good thing. 

Some of the letters have never before been 
published ; others only partly: the rest are taken 
from Tyerman’s Zife or Jackson’s Works of 
Wesley, or other less accessible sources. But the 
point which Mr. Eayrs wishes to make, and makes, 
is that the letters, published or unpublished, are 
not simply copied into this book, but edited. Is 
it possible to give any idea of what that means? 
Take the most momentous letter of all, the letter 
written on October 30, 1738, to his brother 
Samuel, in which he tells of his conversion to 
God and what it signifies. The editing consists of 
three paragraphs, the first paragraph an encourage- 
ment to the reader to read, the second a description 
of the character of the letter, the third an account 
of the place, time, and circumstances. 7 

Of the letter itself this much may be quoted. 
It is most pertinent to our own present necessities : 

‘With regard to my-own character, and my 
doctrine likewise, I shall answer you very plainly. 
By a Christian I mean one who so believes in 
Christ as that sin hath no more dominion over him : 
and.in this obvigus sense of the word I was not a 
Christian until May the 24th last past. For till 
then sin had the dominion over me, although I 
fought with it continually; but surely, then, from 
that time to this it hath not—such is the free grace 
of God in Christ. What sins they were which till 
then reigned over me, and from which, by the 
grace of God, I am now free, I am ready to declare 
on the house-top, if it may be for the glory of 
God. 

‘If you ask by what means I am made free 
(though not perfect, neither infallibly sure of my 
perseverance), I answer, By faith in Christ; by 
such a sort or degree of faith as I had not till that 
day. My desire of this faith I knew long before, 
though not so clearly till Sunday, January the 8th 
last, when, being in the midst of the great deep, I 
wrote a few lines, in the bitterness of my soul, 
some of which I have transcribed; and may the 
good God sanctify them both to you and me!’ 
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The C.M.S. 


The Centenary of the Church Missionary Society 
was held in April 1899. In the same year Dr. 
Eugene Stock published Ze History of the Church 
_ Missionary Society, in three great handsome volumes. 
He has now issued a supplementary volume, the 
fourth, giving the history of the Society in the last 
sixteen years (C.M.S.; 7s. 6d. net). 

The interest of the volume—great in itself, 
greater than that of any one of the preceding 
volumes—is not a little increased by the circum- 
stance that the war has invaded some of the 
countries where C.M.S. missionaries are at work. 
There is Mesopotamia, for example. How bitter 
have been our thoughts, and for that matter how 
bitter our words, about the loss of life there and 
the sufferings of our troops. But listen to this 
record of human loss, every life that of an educated 
devoted missionary and all without a murmur! 
‘Turkish Arabia,’ says Dr. Stock, ‘as Mesopotamia 
has been officially called, appeared for the first 
time as an independent Mission in the Centenary 
year. Another of its cities, Mosul on the Tigris, 
near the site of ancient Nineveh, from which an 
American Mission had lately retired, was to be 
occupied as soon as possible, also, like Baghdad, 
for medical work ; and this plan was carried out in 
1got.’ 

Then he continues: ‘For the last six years 
Baghdad has had a woman doctor, Miss S. E. Hill, 
M.B., B.S.(Lond.), a daughter of the late Bishop 
Hill of West Africa. One of the clerical mission- 
aries there for a time, Mr. Parfit, claimed to have 
ridden the first bicycle ever seen in Mesopotamia 
(1901), which he thought “deserved to be put on 
the roll of C.M.S. agents for the service it had 
rendered to the missionary cause.” Other mis- 
sionaries, men and women, have served for a time, 
but the climate has again and again shortened their 
periods of work.’ The first lady sent out, Miss 
Valpy, had died before our sixteen years began, 
and so had the wife of Mr. Parfit. Miss Kelsey 
also died of cholera in 1904. Miss Lavy, a trained 
nurse, was drowned on her voyage out after 
furlough, in 1910, through the ship foundering off 
the Scilly Isles. An Australian lady had to be 
sent home seriously ill; but another lady sent 
from Australia in 1896, Miss Martin, who had 
previously worked some years in Palestine under 
the F.E.S., has continued to this day, and so has 


Miss Butlin, who went out in 1900. Indeed, it 
may be said that upon these two ladies has fallen 
a large part of the burdens of both stations during 
the whole of our period, they being the only two 
missionaries on the staff all the time. ‘The staff 
now comprises two clergymen, the Rev. E. E. Lavy, 
who retired for a time to qualify as a doctor, and 
the Rev. P. V. Boyes; Drs. Johnson and Stanley ; 
three wives, and five other women.’ 

And what cheer have they had? Listen to 
Dr. Stock again. ‘This Mission, like others in 
Mohammedan countries, is emphatically one of 
faith. Its good influence upon the people is un- 
mistakable, and its beneficent treatment of bodily 
ills is highly appreciated, but conversions are few. 
The courage and zeal of some, however, have 
cheered the missionaries, as in the case of a man 
baptized as far back as 1891, to whom the Turks, 
having failed to shake his faith by imprisonment, 
gave a military appointment with a good salary, in 
the vain hope of succeeding that way. Meanwhile, 
the bookshop has put forth the Scriptures and 
other Christian books, so in one form or another 
Christ is preached, and therein we may rejoice. 
Of one of the Christian catechists, Abbo Hasso, 
who died early in 1915, Miss Martin wrote, “‘ He 
was universally respected for his absolute faithful- 
ness, not only by the Christians of all sects, but by 
the Moslems and Jews. His name will always be 
honoured for his sincere devotion to his Lord and 


Saviour.”’ F 7 


The Great Assize. 


From beginning to end, Mr. W. Swift Rollings’ 
book Zhe Great Assize (Allenson; 3s. 6d. net) is 
an indictment of war, a persistent, merciless, over- 
whelming denunciation. Even in the Old Testa- 
ment Mr. Rollings will give war no place but a 
bad one. Was David a man of war? The 
disasters which came upon him were due to it, 
due to his having left the pastoral life at Beth- 
lehem in the early days to join Saul’s military 
staff. 

‘The Psalter, which for ever will bear David’s 
name, does not take its rise from David's blood- 
stained throne; it springs up from the well of his 
Bethlehem life. Its chief song is of Jehovah as 
the Shepherd of His flock. And in sundry other 
songs we are told that a king is not delivered by 
the multitude of a host, nor a mighty man by his 
great strength; we learn also from the Psalter to 
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think of Jehovah as He who: breaks the spear 
asunder, and burns: the war chariot in the fire, and 
makes wars to cease unto the ends of the earth. 


And through it we also get a vision of God scatter- | 


ing the men who delight in war, and of:a coming 
kingdom of peace.’ 


Making Peace Interesting. 


To make peace attractive is to bless men beyond 
belief. The Rev. L. George Buchanan, M.A., 
Vicar of Holy ‘Trinity, Hull, has written ‘ Pre- 
liminaries of Reconstruction,’ under the title After 
the War (S.P.C.K.; 1s. 6d. net). This is how he 
would make peace interesting. 

‘“ What is wrong with peace,” says a writer in 
the Worth American Review, “is that it is so aim- 
less ; it fails to interest the average man.” This 
is somewhat startling to us whose ideals are, to say 
the least of it, peaceful; we are apt, in our British 
way, to set it down as “American”; but as the 
writer proceeds you begin to see what he means. 


Peace, he thinks, will never attract mankind as | 


much as war does, for war brings out certain 
qualities in a way that peace (in his opinion) never 
can. Here, for instance, are some of them: 


INTENSITY OF PURPOSE, 
SACRIFICE OF SELF, ~ 
UNITY OF METHOD, 


gathering themselves up into a concentration of aim 
that he says is bound to make life interesting to 
the average man. 

‘Let it be granted as true that the intensity and 
sacrifice shown to-day by thousands is magnificent, 
even if the unity of method is not (as yet) quite so 
obvious. Still, it does not prove that it is war as 
such that gives life its greatest interest. Some 
wars we have known brought division to.a nation’s 
ranks (memory still recalls what were called pro- 
Boers and the opposite) ; other wars were in them- 
selves the dividing of the nation (we still record in 
history the red rose of Lancaster and the white 
rose of York). In any case many other items in 
life’s experience produce exactly the same qualities 
as those above mentioned. A General Election, 
for instance, produces intensity of purpose (in the 
candidates), sacrifice of self (in the supporters), 
unity of method (in the party). Or, to be more 
topical, a Zeppelin raid without doubt produces 
them all in even a greater degree. Who, that has 
been through one, fails to note the intensity of 


purpose by which we seek shelter from the bombs, 
the splendid self-sacrifice by which special con- 
stables protect us, and women control themselves 
for the sake of the children; while the unity of 
method also is remarkable (it would be amusing 
were it not serious), how every one talks of the 
same topic and every one agrees in demanding 
adequate protection for non,combatants in raided 
areas ! i 
‘Now, why do they produce all these results? 
Because there is an overmastering motive acting 


for a short time: patriotism in one case, danger in 


the other. But it is acting only for a time. If 
General Elections were always on they would lose 
their thrill; if Zeppelins were always dropping 
bombs we should. become hardened like the men 
at the Front. 

‘Thus, quite seriously, it seems to me it is not 
war, as such, that produces these fine effects. 
“War,” as such, “is Hell”; war, as the Germans 
wage it, is “Hell with the lid off!” What pro- 
duces the effects above mentioned is a master- 
motive temporarily applied ; and what we need for 
peace times is a motive for life equally overmaster- 
ing, but applicable with permanent force. Has 
humanity got such a motive? Has humanity ever 
conceived an overwhelming reason ‘for existence, 
a motive that will thrill the long recuperative 
periods of history when there is no war, a motive 
that will transfigure life: and not: dislocate it; 
interest, and even enthral, mankind without ex- 
hausting it?’ | 

‘Has humanity got this? Of course she has, she 
has the only motive that can really master mankind 
in a permanent sense, and that is the love and 
service of Christ. ‘The love of Christ overmasters 
us,” said the Apostle ; the challenge to the modern 
Church is whether first of all she has this love 
herself, and then whether she can capture humanity 
with it. So War, flushed with success, says to a 
Church bewildered not a littlé. to-day, “I can 
captivate the universal mind; can you? I can 
commandeer the willing service of humanity; can 
you?” It is a serious challenge, not lightly to be 
answered in view of the obvious failure in so many 
directions. 

‘The only answer possible seems to be this: the 
Church as she ought to be could do it, the Church 
as she is cannot do it, but the Church as, please 
God, she will be can do it, and is determined to 
see that she does.’ 
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The Second Rovent: Be act of if. 


By THE Rev. R. G. Macintyre, B.D., Proressor oF Svstematic THEOLOGY IN St. ANDREW’S 
CoLLEGE (UNIVERSITY OF SyDNEY), SYDNEY. 


Ir is not possible to read the New Testament and 
remain in any doubt that the first disciples started 
upon their ministry of Evangelization filled with 
the ‘blessed hope’ that Jesus would’ reappear 
again, this time in heavenly power and glory, to 
consummate the Kingdom. And it was.a definite 
event to which they, and with them the early 
Church, looked forward ; the consummation of a 
process, if you will, but an event standing out 
clear as a hill from the plain around it and of 
which yet the hill is but the upheaval. The dis- 
tinction between ‘ process’ and ‘ event’ is valid, 
but to make an impassable gulf between them is 
utterly unscientific. I cannot conceive of an event 
divorced from process. Development is teleo- 
logical, and the event when it does come may 
break forth with cataclysmic suddenness. An 
iceberg which has been slowly melting suddenly 
heels over and assumes a new centre of gravity. 
There is nothing unreasonable or even improbable 
in the conception of a spiritual Kingdom, present in 
some measure already, and some time to break 
in with intensified power on the existing order 
of things, a moral and spiritual Kingdom whose 
manifestation is dependent upon the will of God 
and conditioned by the faith of the Church. 


Further, to believe that the glory of the Kingdom | 


will not be separate from Him who is its King, 
and through whom it has become possible, is so 
natural that it is difficult to think of it otherwise. 
The King is greater than the Kingdom, for He is 
the Creator of it, and only in the manifestation 
of the King can the full glory of the Kingdom be 
known. It involves such a personal manifestation 
of Jesus as will make all men know that this is 
indeed the ‘Day’ of the Son of Man, when the 
Saviour-Judge completes His work on-earth. We 
must not take the Biblical representation of the 
event as more than symbolism of what is beyond 
human imagination ; for it is imagination that is 
baffled in this event, not faith or reason. When 
we read of ‘ clouds’ and ‘ trumpets ’ and ‘ thrones’ 
we are dealing with mere scenery, scenery mani- 
festly carried over from the Old Testament and 
from Apocalyptic literature. To take all this as a 


| 


photographic picture of what the Second Advent 
will be like is peculiarly inept, and is to commit, 
in an exaggerated degree, the blunder of Jewish 
literalists. The strange thing is that just here, 
where we are so manifestly dealing with picture- 
language, literalism has been most dogmatic. On 
the other hand, one has to guard against inter- 
preting the language in such a way as to blot out 
the picture altogether. It seems to me that all 
we are warranted in saying, as belonging to faith, 
is that at some future time our Lord will manifest 
His personal presence in power, and that this 
Parousia will’ mark the end of the present age, 
and the beginning of a: new age in which every 
power*shall be subject’ to God, ‘a new: heaven 
and a new earth,’ that is, an absolutely new con- 
dition of things; and that, however the work of 
the Church may lead up to it and’prepare for it, 
the bringing in of this new age will be in a very 
special sense the work of God through Jesus Christ. 
It will mark a definite stage in God’s redemptive 
purpose, for the primary purpose of the Second 
Advent is redemption, not judgment. 

Christ’s first Advent, while an historic event, 
was, in almost every respect, different from the 
highly coloured pictures of the prophets. The 
prophecy of His coming was true, but the prophetic 
picture was no photograph of the reality. Not a 
palace but the home of a carpenter sheltered Him. 
He was reared not in the Holy City but in despised 
Nazareth; not luxury but homelessness was His 
fate, not a royal progress but the wa dolorosa, 
not a throne but a cross. Yet when He did come, 
so disappointingly different from the pen portraits 
of the prophetic Messiah, He proved a greater 
King than any prophet had dreamed, and He 
entered upon a Kingdom far exceeding their utmost 
flight of imagination. So, we may assume, will it 
be in His Second Advent. It will surprise us in 
its manner, it will shame our literalism, but it will 
exceed our highest thoughts in its moral glory 
and its spiritual significance. And it. will leave 
us in no doubt that it is the Coming of the Son 
of Man to take unto Himself the Kingdom which 
is His at so great a cost. The earth will undergo 
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great changes, possibly passing altogether from 
its present form and conditions. I do not believe 
that we can even imagine the manner of all this, 
for we cannot get beyond human experience, and 
this event will be without parallel in human 
experience. Faith and reason can accept it, but 
imagination cannot rise to the height of it. It 
is vain to pick out this or that detail in a picture 
painted in borrowed colours. It may be that 
not a single colouring in the picture will be repro- 
duced in the actual event. But that does not 
imply that the picture has lied, for the picture is 
not alien to the event. I happen to have before 
me a picture of a Union Jack with ‘a beautifully 
ugly’ bull-dog standing upon it and looking out 
upon the English Channel. To me, in my far 
Australian home, that picture is not alien to the 
actual facts of this year of war. The symbolism 
of the New Testament does convey an idea we 
can apprehend even if we cannot comprehend it, 
and therefore we hope to the end for the grace 
that is to be brought to us at the Parousia. of 
Jesus Christ. 

Now, is the event proclaimed in the New Testa- 
ment and wrought into the faith of the Church so 
improbable that the right-minded Christian is he 
who puts it aside as childish ? Allowing for some 
faultiness of apprehension on the part of the first 
disciples, due to preconceived notions, it is simply 
not credible that the main import of the eschato- 
logical teaching has not the authority of Jesus 
behind it. That teaching expresses a certain 
outlook upon life and a certain idea of God’s rela- 
tionship to the world which is either fundamentally 
right or fundamentally wrong. But Jesus’ general 
outlook upon life was singularly clear, sane, and 
ethical, and there is no reason to credit Him here 
with lapsing into the réle of the ecstatic visionary. 
The material aspects of the change foretold are of 
secondary importance. They are only the frame- 
work of the picture. Yet they are there, and who 
will say that they are improbable ? Other planets 
have undergone as great and cataclysmic changes 
as are pictured of our own. Some worlds have had 
a slow ending, others a sudden end. Most scientists 
will say that something like this must happen, 
though they cannot predict what will emerge from 
the event. Scientific imagination sees nothing 
improbable in great and sudden physical changes, 
affecting a whole world. Now, can any one take 
upon himself to say that these far-reaching changes 


in the world of nature will not coincide with some 
moral manifestation of God of a hitherto unique 
character. Are not the two ideas quite consonant ? 
And believing that Jesus Christ was God manifest 
in the flesh, is it not reasonable to credit that this 
revelation of the Divine will be through Him who is 
Son of God and Son of Man? We cannot regard 
history aright unless we regard it from the ethical 
point of view. And if the ethical point of view is 
essential to a right understanding of the history of 
individuals and of nations, is it not also the right 
point of view when we regard the world as a whole ? 
Granted the ethical point of view, how can you 
escape an eschatology? The more _ intensely 
ethical a religion is, the more essential to it is its 
eschatology. Represent it to ourselves how we 
may, the essentially ethical character of Christianity 
demands the final victory for righteousness, and 
the hope of such victory rests primarily not upon 
man but upon the direct action of God, Escha- 
tology, and particularly the Second Advent, thus 
becomes a part of the Gospel, without which it is 
not ‘‘ the whole Gospel.” That the victory is so 
closely related to the Person of Christ seems essential 
to Christianity, for it is the completion or consumma- 
tion of His work of redemption. That it will 
involve a personal manifestation of Christ (the 
manner of which is secondary) is surely nothing to 
stumble at. This is the essential thing in the 
eschatology of the New Testament, and when it was 
attempted to present this faith, even the rich 
language and symbolism of the prophets was too 
inadequate. What I would here press is that the 
eschatology of the New Testament, and very speci- 
ally the doctrine of the Second Advent, must not 
be separated from the ethical side of our religion. 
At the back of the doctrine of the Second Advent 
les the conviction that it is not ethical to assume 
that good and evil will continue forever balancing 
one another. A permanent dualism is not com- 
pletely ethical. A God of Righteousness means 
that some day righteousness will prevail as a 
world-order. And the victory must be where the 
battle is. Sin has challenged righteousness here, 
and it is here that Christ 


A second Adam to the fight, 
And to the rescue, came. 


That work has yet to be completed, and completed 
by Him who began it. It is His work. It must 
be seen to be His victory. How we would repre- 
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sent to ourselves that final personal victory of 
Christ had we no Biblical literature to guide us 
I know not, but we would have to find some picture 
of it, and in whatever frame we set it and with 
whatever colours we painted it, the message, in 
its essentials, could be no other than that of the 
New Testament. Christ has set a-going in the world 
a great ethical and religious movement. That 
fact belongs. to history. He will see it through, 
and the final victory will not be apart from His 
Presence (rapovoia) in+the world. On_ these 
ethical and religious grounds it is easy to under- 
stand the eager expectancy of the early Church, 
persecuted on every side and faced with what 
seemed an overwhelming power of evil. Not 
knowing the patience or the power of God, it seemed 
to the Church that if victory was to come it must 
come soon, therefore she cried, “‘ Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.” The Church of to-day cannot give 
up that hope. Does not Christian faith imply and 
involve a teleology inseparable from the person of 
Jesus Christ ? Even those Christians who suppose 


that they have relegated this question to the 
region of the indifferent find, when they face the - 
problem of the world order, that they must fall 
back upon this hope, though, as a rule, it is so vague 
that it is of little practical service. Yet in so far 
as the Church loses the vision and the power of 
this hope, faith lies like a bird with a broken wing. 
Through this hope the Church is made to feel, 
more impressively than would be otherwise possible, 
that she is not left alone to face the battle. The 
battle is the Lord’s. And thus the Church gains 
the seal of assurance, for it is a ‘sure hope,’ that 
she is gaining nearer to victory. The golden age 
of the Church lies not in the past, but in the future. 
She is not passing into the night, but towards the 
day that knows no night. Because the Lord is 
coming again the Church must prevail, even against 
‘the gates of hell,’ and the note of victory never 
dies on her lips. The light ahead is no will-o’- 
the-wisp, but the Sun of Righteousness. It is the 
Sun rising behind the cross and the empty grave. 
Christ, not Nietzsche, will conquer. 


<>. 


Contributions and Comments, 


Dsafm cr. 3. 


Tus is perhaps the most difficult verse in the 
Psalter. Shall we say, in the Bible? Every 
student knows how the ancient versions and the 
modern commentators leave the reader in greater 
bewilderment. Perhaps a clearer conception of 
one phrase in the verse may lead the way to the 
interpretation of the whole. 

Some person, or some thing, is of or more than 
or from the womb of the morning. I would suggest 
that the womb of the morning is the dayspring, the 
bursting forth of the sun in the eastern sky, which 
disperses the darkness of night, the mists and 
clouds of sunless earth. 

If this be right, we find a parallel in another 
prophecy (Mal 42): ‘Unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing 
in his wings (= beams, rays).’ 

We sometimes find allusions to a type or figure, 
running like a connecting thread through many 
books of Holy Scripture, from early Hebrew to 
New Testament times. The figure of marriage is 
a well-known instance of this. 


So the sun and the sunrise (Ps $41!) picture out 
the uncreated ‘Light of the world’ (Ps 4° 27! 36° 
CtG 1S 07 942% (49° 6p" etc. uke 2°) nk 
124, Rev 2123 225, The contrasted darkness 
(Jn 15 319), There is progress in the use of these 
figures. 

The expression ‘womb of the morning’ for the 
sunrise, finds a (perhaps unintended) parallel in 
Keble’s lines: 


‘Hues of the rich unfolding morn, 
That, ere the glorious sun be Jorn.’ 


anvid is, of course, the early dawn, which agrees 
with the above view, and on is clearly womd, 
though, as Oxf, Heb. Lex. suggests, the usual 1nv 
may be the correct form also here, the 9 being a 
dittograph from the preceding word. 

The R.V. margin, ‘Thy youth are to thee as 
dew,’ is the most probable version of the next 
clause of all I have seen, and would be certain 
if 3 stood prefixed to Sy. But the ellipsis of 2 
is not unusual, eg. Ps 144. The suggestion made 
in Oxf. Heb. Lex. 378", ‘with flashing weapons like 
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dewdrops,’ requires too much to be supplied 
mentally. Sunrise and morning dew are con- 
nected together. 

Has the 3 been lost through the preceding 7p? 


F GEORGE FARMER. 
Wellesley House, Walmer. 


see SSeS 


Disctpfesbip. 
One of the most familiar terms for the Christian is 
‘disciple’ (learner), and yet certain. phases of N.T. 
usage are noteworthy. 

iI. The substantive, paéyrys, is found almost 
everywhere in the Gospels from Mt 5! to Jn 2174. 

2. It is also frequent in Acts as an appropriate 
term for followers of Christ: cf. pabyrpia, 9°, 
‘female disciple.’ 

3. And yet it is never once found in the Epistles 

and Apocalypse. Why is this? 
_.4. The cognate verb, pafyrevw, is used in the 
active and passive: (a) active, ‘make disciples’ 
(Mt 281%, Ac 14?!); (4) passive, ‘to be disciples 
of’ (Mt 13°, kingdom ; Mt 2757, Jesus). 

5. The verb, pavéavw, ‘to learn,’ is used fairly 
frequently in the Epistles in connexion with 
Christians: Ro 161", ddayiv ; Eph 42, rov Xprorov ; 
Chine tot, Lingtla ss -caliga upeeualso. Kata 
pavOavo, Mt 6%, 

6. The English word ‘discipline’ has come to 
mean ‘moral training, but originally meant 
‘learning’ (disciplina). How suggestive is the idea 
that we obtain ‘discipline’ through ‘discipleship’ 
(cf. He 58, euabev ad’ dv érabe tHhv traxonv). 

W. H. GrirritH THomas. 


Toronto. 
| 


The Reception of Onesimus Bp 
(Pbifemon. 


Ir would be interesting to know what reception 
Onesimus received, and how Philemon treated 
him. Lightfoot says, ‘of the result of this appeal 
we have no certain knowledge. “It is reasonable to 
suppose, however, that Philemon would not belie 
the Apostle’s hopes,’ etc. Referring to the letter, 
Deissmann says, ‘this gem, the preservation of 
which we owe to some fortunate accident.’ 

Can we not argue this—that our possession of 
the letter is proof of the favourable reception and 
-treatment of Onesimus by Philemon? 


1 The letter was strictly private. 


| was its recipient, Philemon. 


Onesimus would © 
know its purport, but not the details of its contents. 
The only one who could make public the letter 
If he had refused the 
Apostle’s request, would he have made known that 
request? If Philemon did as Paul wished, then 


/ he would have been willing for others to see the 


letter from the beloved Apostle. The letter may 
have been copied. This would lessen the chance 
of its accidental preservation. Philemon had it in 
his power to. suppress the letter or to make it 
known. Would he have made it known if he had 
disobeyed it? Can we not use as an argument for 
the favourable reception and treatment of Onesimus 
the fact that we know the letter to Philemon ? 
ERNEST F. KNIGHT. 
Calcutta. 
ia 


Zudase Jacartot. — 


To the literature concerning Judas Iscariot may 
well be added the thrilling ‘Ballad of Judas 
Iscariot,’ by Robert Buchanan. It has been called 
the greatest ballad since the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ Its 
picture of the Repentance of Judas and his 
welcome and forgiveness by the Saviour is of 
notable beauty and power. 


Francis L. PALMER. 
Stillwater, Minnesota. 


————fo——— 


“Touch me not.’ 


Doks not the difficulty that has been felt with this 
passage grow out of inaccuracy of translation ? 

The verb means ‘lay hold of,’ ‘handle,’ ‘cling,’ 
or the like. Its distinction from 6¢yys is clearly 
seen in Col 271, where also A.V. has gone wrong. 
The tense azrov tells us that Jesus is forbidding 
the continuance of an action that is going on. So 
we may translate: ‘Do not be clinging to me.’ 

It is therefore quite gratuitous to say that Jesus 
forbids to Mary what He commands in the case of 
Thomas, and then to begin searching for reasons. 
He did not forbid her to touch Him. She did 
more than touch. She possibly did just what the 
other women did—‘they took hold of his feet, and 
worshipped him’ (Mt 28%). In neither case did 
He prevent. He did, howeyer, forbid the undue 
continuance of the action. 

Why? The simplest reason is probably the best. 
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Mary’s act not only expresses her joy at His return, 
but betrays her mistaken idea that the going and 
returning of which He spoke is now -completely 


fulfilled, that He will now remain with them: 


That misconception Jesus removes in the same 
kind way in which He meets the honest perplexity 
of Thomas. We too should have felt the kindness 


- of ithad we heard the tone in which the words were 


uttered. So He tells her He is not back to stay, 
that He has not yet gone up to the Father, but that 
He is to go shortly. Meantime He bids her, as 
He did the other women, to go and tell His 


brethren that He wishes to see and speak with 


them before He returns to the Father. 
J. H. Farmer. 

_ McMaster University, 

Toronto, Canada. 


+ 
cs 


"Incovs Xprotos in Mets. 

In his interesting article on ‘ Acts’ in the Dictionary 
of the Apostolic Church, Professor Lake says that 
Xpiords is always predicative, except in the phrase 
70 dvopa Inood Xpiorod, and that “Incots Xpiords is 
not used as a name, save in that phrase. This is 
not quite correct. In 9% St. Peter says, Aivea, 
iatat aoe “Incots Xpiords. It may be conjectured 
that the combination "Incots Xpiords was used in 
the healing of the sick (cf. 36 41° 1618), In regard 
to the employment of the words 76 dvoya “Incod 
Xpiorod in baptism (2°8 104%), we may compare the 
remarkable phrase in the Epistle of St. James 
(which probably refers to baptism), [BAacpypodow | 
TO KaAdv bvopa TO erixAyOev ef’ tpuas (2°). 

H. W. FuLrorp. 


Crowmarsh Rectory, Oxon. 


ee ee 


Wtasoud the Bedouin. 


Or late years much has been written on various 
aspects of Eastern life, but rarely will one find so 
sympathetic a presentation as in Mrs. Carhart’s 
fascinating tales. A daughter of Dr. Post, so long 
and honourably associated with the Protestant 
College of Beirut, born under Syrian skies, familiar 
from infancy with the native language and ways, a 


warm friend of the people to whom she dedicates 


her. book, she writes from ‘the heart and to the 


1 By Alfreda Post Carhart. Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada: New York, 1915. 


heart. The stories: are almost all based on 
incidents of Syrian life, but ‘they have the:touch 
which distinguishes literature from mere chronicle. 
They are pervaded throughout by the atmosphere 
of the East, its dazzling sunshine and gorgeous 
moons, its rich green valleys, rugged steeps and 
shimmering sands, the low, black tents of the 
Bedouin, and the ever-shifting colours of the 
village streets and bazaars, The characters who 
flit across the stage, too, are typical Easterners, 
such as one finds in the classic pages of the Old 
Testament—the proud Bedouin, swift to avenge 
the life or honour of his kinsfolk, yet curiously 
moved by impulses of generosity and devotion ; 
the careless shepherd boy, tending his flocks, and 
whiling away the weary hours with pipe and song ; 
the maiden awaking to love, with its unknown 
possibilities of joy and pain; and the mother 
crooning over the child of her hopes, or rending 
the heavens with lamentations for the death of her 
hero. A’ strange commingling of comedy and 
tragedy! But through it all steals the sweet music 
of the Sheffaka, the everlasting compassion, which 
appeals equally to East and West. As we read 


_ how this Compassion, made real through the 


tender ministrations of Christian teacher, pastor, 
physician, and nurse, melts the hearts of fierce 
Bedouin warriors, impelling them to deeds of 
gentleness and love, or trace its leavening influence 
in hospital and school, we can look forward with 
new hopefulness to a time when East shall meet 
with West, and together yield their crowns to Him 
who is Lord of both. ALEX. R. GORDON. 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


+ 


———_—f->___ 


‘Benotheiam’ and Scheffing. 

A WRITER of high standing, Dr. Edward Lehmann, 
in a recent authoritative publication (Die Kultur 
der Gegenwart, Teil i. Abteilung iii.? 1913, p. 16), 
speaks of ‘ “relative monotheism” or “‘ henotheism”’ 
as constituting, according to Schelling, the primary 
origin of religion, and adds that ‘ Schelling’s scholar, 
Max Miiller,’ the ‘founder of the modern study of 
the History of Religion,’ recognized Henotheism— 
the worship of one god at a time—as the earliest 
stage in the religion of the Vedas, 

While Lehmann does not definitely affirm that 
Schelling employs the word Henotheism, his 
inverted commas do their utmost to instil that 
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belief. But, so far as the present writer can 
discover, the impression is false. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye (Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte*, 1897, 
vol. i, p. 16) is more guarded: ‘Zf not the word’ 
henotheism, ‘yet the thought must be traced to 
Schelling, who assumed a relative monotheism as 
the principle of the original unity of the human 
race.’ Two more sentences may be given from de 
la Saussaye, as they state Schelling’s view clearly 
and well. ‘This relative monotheism recognizes 
only one God; but this unity is accidental, not 
essential; hence a second god may easily be 
associated with the first; or, on the other hand, 
relative monotheism may purify itself into mono- 
theism proper. Thus relative monotheism is the 
primary stage in religion, and the starting-point 
both of monotheistic and polytheistic develop- 
ments.’ 

Schelling has (at least) two discussions of 
‘Mythology’—an older ‘Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Mythology,’ and a later ‘ Philosophy 
of Mythology.’ The summary just quoted refers 
to Lecture VI. of the earlier discussion, the ‘ Intro- 
duction ’—not, as loosely stated in Baldwin’s Dic. 
of Philos., art. ‘Henotheism,’ to the ‘ Philosophy of 
Mythology.’ When the later lecturers resume the | 


ae. 


subject, Schelling styles the relative monotheism 
of the primitive mind mere ‘Theism.’ He does 
not use the term ‘ Henotheism,’ which would have 
been in its place here if anywhere. Can he have 
used it at all? Surely not. 

Lastly, Max Miiller claims the term as his own ; 
cf. the quotation in £.A.Z., art. ‘Monolatry and 
Henotheism.’ RosBeERT MACKINTOSH. 


Manchester. 
————— 


Genesis ttt. 22. 


A FRIEND, of long ago, once wrote to me as 
follows :— 

‘Did I ever mention to you my-idea as to how 
Gn 3”? might be cleared of a difficulty, by trans- 
lating n° was instead of has become? A few days 


back I met with the same view in a French writer 
of some note—Grandpierre. Man was created in 
the image of God, and was as the Creator with 
regard to knowing good and evil: but by his sin, 
he lost this likeness.’ 

It would be very interesting to learn whether 
Hebraists consider the suggested rendering to be 
in any way possible. W. COLLINs. 

Nunnington. 


Entre (lous. 


Adelaide Eden Phillpotts. ; 

The gift of imagination has- descended in the 
Eden Phillpotts family to the second generation. 
Miss Adelaide Eden Phillpotts is a poet. The 
finest poem in L//yrion, and other Poems (Palmer & 
Hayward ; 1s. 6d. net) is the poem which gives the 
book its title, and it is very fine indeed. The 
delicately handled introduction is particularly 
pleasing. Dreams, moonbeams, shadows, dawn, 
morning, cloud, flower-fays, showers, rainbow-spirits, 
life, come and go with delightful lightness of touch, 
and lead us, well pleased, into the presence of 
Illyrion and his serious quest. Let us quote the 
passage which gives the conclusion of the whole 
matter : 


Progress is like the inflowing tide, whose waves 
Sweep forward, then recede a little way, 

Only to advance again a little more 

And cover the last imprint that they made. 


Though the yast wave of progress should recede 
In our brief generation, yet again 

Will it flow forward after we are gone. 

Less than a moment of eternity 

Is this, thy little life. Fear not, oh, son, 

And be not disappointed in thy kind, 

Because they shame thy spirit for a while— 
Humanity is yet but as a child, 

And children must be fighting with their fists, 
For their young minds have not th’ experience 
To solve each difference that will arise. 

The days are not yet come when man shall claim 
For motherland the kingdom of mankind ; 

But he has many a million years to live, 

So fear not that in some far-distant age 

All Earth will be to him as home; and race 
Will be no longer as a barrier. 

Look to the present now, and be thou brave, 
Trust thy great mother, Nature, and go fight 
For thy dear country and for Liberty. 
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Edith Anne Stewart. 


Pilgrimage and Battle is an accurate title for the 
poems of Edith Anne Stewart (Headley; 3s. 6d. 
net). They are poems of life’s experience, and the 
war has made the experiences of life more wonder- 
ful. There is boundless hope, because there is 
fathomless faith. But neither faith nor hope re- 
moves the mystery, What shall be done, for 
example, to the slayer of Edith Cavell ? 


Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord, I will repay— 
O mine enemy, somewhere God keepeth for thee 
Anguish more bitter than this thou hast poured 

on me, 

Payment more dreadful than I could devise to-day. 


Nay, saith the Lord, your way is not My Way, 

My Vengeance is not yours; who hath eyes 
to see 

Lift them up to where Jesus hangs on a tree, 

This is the sum of My Vengeance, thus I repay. 


And Hell, saith God, is the hour ye shall wake 
and know 


What ye have done to Me. But now ye sleep: 


Hate hath nothing could move you, rage no blow 


Could stir those palsied souls to wake and weep. 


But I have ordained that Love shall bid you rise 


From sleep to Hell, from Hell to Paradise. 


F. W. Orde Ward. 

The years of the War will have their mark on 
English literature. Three years of War poetry will 
be conspicuous for all time to come, in the 


histories of the literature of the world. And one 


of the poets named will be Mr. Orde Ward. He 
has written little and he has written that little 
nearly in one metre. But it is true poetry. The 


title of the book is Zhe Last Crusade (Kelly). 
This is an example: 


Tue MrracuLous ARMIES. 


Fools deem the age of miracles is dead, 

But we behold them 

Daily, and hear once more God’s awful tread ; 
He marcheth with us to the battle-line 

In power divine, 

He ranks our forces and His arms enfold them, 
His love their wine and sacramental bread. 
The greatest and the least, 

They each are summoned to the Bridegroom’s feast. 


What were the single purpose but His call, 
The Spirit’s leading 

That lifts by many a broken heart and fall? 
The dry bones live again, the very tomb 
Becomes a womb 

Of soldiers who obey the country’s pleading 
And form new resurrection’s iron wall. 

Yea, out of quickened dust 

We see the rifle rise, the sword-blade’s thrust. 


Where once were only furze and stubborn thorn 

Or thwart stern thistle, 

Here peaceful flocks or there the huntsman’s 
horn: 

Rings out the bugle with its challenge grave 

Across the wave, 

The khaki grows like weeds, the bayonets bristle, 

From every silent bush a man is born. 

As though the labouring earth 

Were but a cradle for fresh empire’s birth. 


We hear the sharpening of the sword, the cry 

Of martial orders, 

And see proud forms that move as destiny ; 

One mind, one mouth, one settled purpose runs 

Along the guns, 

The horse and foot 
borders 

And raiseth hearts to deeds of chivalry. 

As if the flowing tide 

Had come to help its Queen, in subject pride. 


that burst imprisoning 


Stirs the whole nation to the trumpet peal 


“Beyond mere fashion, 


That sets on every brow a glorious seal ; 
The slumbering giant from him rudely shakes 
Fetters, and wakes 

To discipline of calm and bridled passion, 
While all are brothers for the common weal. 
Onward the movement swings, 

For freedom, to the playing-ground of kings. 


Arthur Shearly Cripps. 


Mr. Cripps sends home from Lake Victoria 
Nyanza a volume of passionate poems, calling it 
Pilgrim’s Joy (Blackwell; 2s, 6d. net). They are 
passionate for the world of nature and the liberty 
of man. The scenes described are unfamiliar and 
yet familiar—it is the one human heart that sees 
them. The passion for liberty—even to the African 
—is sometimes scornful of tyranny. 
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RizpaH IN S. AFRICA. 


(A colonist mother keening’for her child. See the old- 
world story in 2 Sam. 21.) 

The thing that hath been, it shall be, 

There is no new thing, no not one; 

Would God that I had died for thee, 

My son, my son! 

Even as Aiah’s child of old, 

I breathe to yon blue smiling sky 


My curse upon the Gibeonites 
Who made him die. 


Who hewed the logs, who drew at well, 
More patient than the beasts they drave, 
Whose patience asked those gifts of wrong 
His father gave— 


No one day’s blood-writ crime to make 
The sun o’er Gibeon stand aghast, 

But breach on breach, and guile on guile 
These long years past. 


Therefore our boy so clean of sin 
Lies here before the Lord so low, 
And I, a stone beside a stone, 
Watch out my woe. 


Aldous Huxley. 


The Burning Wheel (Blackwell; 2s. net) is one 
of the ‘Adventures All’ series, and it is an 
adventure. There is nothing that will stay, 
nothing that is meant to stay. Moods and im- 
pressions, cleverly caught and expressed in clever 
words, with just once or twice a deeper note—that 
is the little book. There is a deeper note in 


DARKNESS. 


My close-walled soul has never known 
That innermost darkness, dazzling sight, 
Like the blind point, whence the visions spring 
In the core of the gazer’s chrysolite . 
The mystic darkness that laps God’s throne 
In a splendour beyond imagining, 
So passing bright. 


But the many twisted darknesses 

That range the city to and fro, 

In aimless subtlety pass and part 

And ebb and glutinously flow ; 

Darkness of lust and avarice, 

Of the crippled body and the crooked heart... .. 
These darknesses I know. 


John Oxenham. 


Mr. Oxenham’s new book is called Zhe King’s 
High Way (Methuen; is. net). It is after the 
manner of Bees*in Amber and All’s Well, and the 
manner is as attractive as ever. Perhaps it is a 
little more ‘warlike’; perhaps it is also a little 
more ‘religious,’ for things grow more not less 
serious as the certainty of victory comes in sight. 
It contains also some hymns for the time of peace 
that is coming. We shall quote two of the more 
‘religious’ poems. 


ELDER BROTHER. 


Now, God be thanked that our dear Lend became 
Man, like us men !— 

Subject to man’s infirmities, 

But without stain. 


He suffered in our frail humanity 
The Cross, the pain,— 

To teach us that from earthly loss 
Comes heavenly gain. 


We could not look on Thy full glory, Lord, 
Nor bear the light. 

So Wisdom vailed the Light with Love, 

To suit our sight. 


Dear Elder Brother, to our succour sent,— 
Light clothed in Love,— 

For our souls’ full enfranchisement 

To joys above! 


-~ 


PETITION. 


O Grant me this,— 

In all my work, 

Lord, of Thy best !— 

High thought in true word drest, 
To. cheer, to lift,— 

To comfort the depressed,— | 
To lighten darkness,— 

To bring rest 

To souls distrest. | 

In all my work, O manifest 
Thy Will! 

So shall the work be blest. 
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